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YDUCTION TO SOUTH ASIA 


hange is a series of student source books focusing on people 
sizing change. The books are designed to give students an 
»f the history, life, and culture of people different from 
, and to help them understand these differences. 

bk presents case studies of people interacting with their 
nt either in the past or in the present. From this interaction 
nge, and the books show people experiencing the pressures 
‘ms that accompany change. People are seen in relation to 
alues, changing economic bases, changing forms of govern- 
iging roles of religion, changing social institutions, etc. 

are encouraged to recognize that change is a constant factor in 
of man. Their ability to make rational decisions in the future 
id on how well they understand and accept the inevitability of 





ia presents four case studies chosen to illustrate the problems 
in three third-world nations—India, Malaysia, and Papua New 
ch has unique conditions that affect the achievement of goals 
» all emerging nations: economic abundance, political stability, 
pois 

In ‘‘People in India,’’ two families are studied which represent the 
extremes of the economic and social order. Students explore their 
traditions, the effect of tradition on government efforts to bring change, 
and the consequence of change. In ‘People in RuMuda,” students study 
people ina Malay fishing village who depend mostly on seasonal fishing for 
their survival. This case shows how the governmentis trying to improve the 
way of life of the people. In ‘People in Kuala Lumpur,’’ students read about 
people in the capital of Malaysia. Students discover the problems that 
sometimes occur when people of different ethnic backgrounds live 
together. Students examine the different attitudes these ethnic groups 
have toward their government and toward each other, and how these 
attitudes often hinder efforts to unify a country. ‘People in Papua New 
Guinea’ describes the many needs of a people who have just achieved 
self-government. Students read about the effects of physical environment 
and traditional village structure on efforts of the government to make the 
country a modern nation. 
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SOUTH ASIA 


Traditions of a people and the physical environment in which 
they live influence economic and political change. 


The customs and physical environment of South Asia affect the kind of 
changes people are making in their way of living. 


Families expect the young to conform to cultural norms. 


In Sasi’s family the young learned the behavior appropriate for Harijans. 
In Krishna’s family the young were expected to obey joint family rules. 
In Mat’s family the young were expected to fulfill religious obligations. 
In Bipo’s family the young were expected to fulfill kinship obligations. 


Pressures for change may affect established tradition. 


The need for skilled workers in India is affecting the caste system. 

The government's actions are changing established economic patterns in 
Malaysia. 

New ideas are changing village patterns of living in Papua New Guinea. 


Some people change their behavior to improve their way of life. 


People in India are moving to the city for jobs and education. 

Young people are resisting custom in order to make their own decisions. 

Fishermen in RuMuda are adopting new technology for economic gain. 

Villagers in Papua New Guinea are growing cash crops to buy things they 
want. 


The aspirations of emerging nations influence their decisions. 


India wants improved health, education, and population control. 

Malaysia wants social, economic, and political equality for its multi-ethnic 
population. 

Papua New Guinea wants a feeling of unity among its diverse people. 


The physical environment may set limits on a people’s activities. 


Squatters’ settlements in Madras provide only the bare necessities for 
people. 

Availability of fish influences the movements of fishermen in Malaysia. 

Rugged terrain influences transportation and communication in Papua 
New Guinea. 
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KEY <GONGERTS 


Cultural Change 
Differences 
Modification 
Societal Control 
Tradition 

Values 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives listed below are those particularly stressed in this Main 
Idea. These are shortened versions of the behavioral objectives presented 
in Introduction to People in Change. The number in parentheses following 
each objective refers to the corresponding objective in the master list. 


Developing concepts (1) 

Making comparisons (2) 

Indicating relationships (3) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Applying generalizations (5) 

Formulating hypotheses (8) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 
Describing probable aspirations (10) 

Conceptualizing one’s own values (12) 

Stating assertions and questions that are ‘people oriented” (14) 
Thinking autonomously (15) 

Comprehending concepts and generalizations (17) 
Obtaining information from representational materials (19) 
Using map skills (20) 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Chartpaper 

Data sheets (for duplication located in back of guide, starting on page T56) 
Globe 

Individual folders 

Individual outline maps (duplicated or commercial) 

Wall map of the world 


India 
Books (nonfiction) 


Ancient India and Its Influence in Modern Times by Robert G. Wirsing and 
Nancy Wirsing. Franklin Watts, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Before the Buddha Came by Walter A. Fairservis, Jr. Charles Scribner’s, 
Sons. New York, N.Y. 

Bullock Carts and Motor Bikes: Ancient India on a New Road by Beth Roy. 
Atheneum Publishers. New York, N.Y. 

Chendru: The Boy and the Tiger by Astrid B. Sucksdorf. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Children of India by Sumana Chandavarkar. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. New York, N.Y. 

Everyday Life in Early India by Michael Edwards. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York, N.Y. 





Fighter for Independence: Jawaharlal Nehru by Alfred Apsler. Julian 
Messner, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

The First Book of India by Jean Bothwell. Franklin Watts, Inc. New York, 
Nays 

Gandhi: Fighter Without a Sword by Jeanette Eaton. William Morrow & 
Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Ganges: Sacred River of India by Violet Weingarten. Garrard Publishing 
Company. Champaign, III. 

Getting to Know the River Ganges by Welthy H. Soni. Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

How People Live in India by Anthony D'Souza. Benefic Press. Westchester, 
III. 

India by Beatrice P. Lamb. The Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc. New 
Varke Nave 

India and Her Neighbors by Taya Zinkin. Franklin Watts, Inc. New York, 
Neve 

India in Pictures by Sterling Publishing Company Editors. Sterling 
Publishing Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

India Now and Through Time by Catherine A. Galbraith and Rama Mehta. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. New York, N.Y. 

India: Old Land, New Nation by Jane W. Watson. Garrard Publishing 
Company. Champaign, Ill. 

India: The Land and Its People by Swarn Khandpur. Inter-Culture 
Associates. Thompson, Conn. 

India Yesterday and Today edited by Clark D. Moore and David Eldridge. 
Praeger Publishers. New York, N.Y. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the Brahman from Kashmir by Emil Lengyel. Franklin 
Watts, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

The Land and People of India by Manorama Modak. J. B. Lippincott, 
Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Let’s Visit India by John C. Caldwell. John Day Company, Inc. New York, 
N.Y. 

Madame Ambassador: The Life of Vijaya Lakshima Pandit by Anne Guthrie. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Made in India: The Story of India’s People by Cornelia Spencer. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Man in Asia: India and South Asia by T. A. Ramen, et al. Fideler Company. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mother India’s Children by Edward Rice. Orbis Books. Maryknoll, N.Y. 

Nehrus of India: Three Generations of Leadership by Beatrice P. Lamb. The 
Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Our Neighbors in India by John C. Caldwell and Elsie F. Caldwell. John Day 
Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Uttam: A Boy of India by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. New 
YoOrkjeNiy: 

Voices from India by Margaret Cormack. Praeger Publishers. New York, 
N.Y. 

Young India: Children of India at Work and at Play by Marianna Norris. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. New York, N.Y. 


Books (fiction) 


The Big Fight by Pearl S. Buck. John Day Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Bisha of Burundi by Mary L. Clifford. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. New 
York, N.Y. 

Chuha Raja by Swarn Khandpur. Inter-Culture Associates. Thompson, 
Conn. 
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Eleven: Time to Think of Marriage, Farhut by Betty Kalish. Atheneum 
Publishers. New York, N.Y. 

Garland for Gandhi by Helen P. Jacob. Parnassus Press. Emeryville, Ca. 

Gnu and the Guru Go Behind the Beyond by Peggy Clifford. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. New York, N.Y. 

The Jungle Book by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday & Company. Garden City, 
N.Y. 

Jungle Rescue by A. R. Channel. S. G. Phillips, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Kalu and the Wild Boar by Peter Hallard. Franklin Watts, Inc. New York, 
N.Y. 

Kim by Rudyard Kipling. Dell Publishing Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Life of Keshav: A Family Story From India by Rama Mehta. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. New York, N.Y. 

Mandala by Pearl Buck. Pocket Books, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

The Miracle of the Mountain by Aroline Beecher Leach. Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company. Reading, Mass. 

The Surangini Tales by Partap Sharma. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Talkative Beasts: Myths, Fables, and Poems of India by Gwendolyn Reed. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. New York, N.Y. 


Periodical 


“This Changing Earth’’ by Samuel Matthews. National Geographic, January 
1973. 


Films 


Family Life in India: Ten of Us. Color. 13 min. Available from McGraw-Hill 
Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

Farm Village of India: The Struggle with Tradition. Color. 21 min. Available 
from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 60601. 

India: Asia’s Subcontinent. Color. 17 min. Available from BFA Educational 
Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, Ca. 90404. 

Village in India: 50 Miles from Poona. Black/white. 20 min. Available from 
BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, Ca. 90404 


Sound Filmstrip 


Understanding Hinduism. Color. Available from Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 60614. 


Teacher References 


Asia (in the World Studies Inquiry Series) by Robin J. McKeown. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. Reading, Mass. 

Caste, Class, and Power: Changing Patterns of Stratification in a Tanjore 
Village by André Beteille. University of California Press. Berkeley, Ca. 

The Five Great Religions by Edward Rice. Four Winds Press, Imprint of 
Scholastic Book Services. New York, N.Y. 

India and South Asia edited by Seymour Fersh. The Macmillan Company. 
New York, N.Y. 

India: A World in Transition (revised edition) by Beatrice Pitney Lamb. 
Praeger Publishers, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Society in India: Continuity and Change by David G. Mandelbaum. 
University of California Press. Berkeley, Ca. 





Malaysia 
Books (nonfiction) 


Land and People of Malaysia by Mary L. Clifford. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Let’s Visit Malaysia by John C. Caldwell. John Day Company, Inc. New 
York, N.Y. 

Malaysia and Singapore in Pictures by Sterling Publishing Company 
Editors. Sterling Publishing Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 


Book (fiction) 
Tani by Polly Mark. David McKay Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 
Periodical 


“In Storied Lands of Malaysia’ by Maurice Shadbolt. National Geographic, 
November 1963. 


Films 


Boundary Lines. Color. 10 min. Available from International Film 
Foundation, 475 Fifth Avenue, Suite 916, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

The Eye of the Beholder. Black/white. 25 min. Available from Stuart 
Reynold Productions, 9465 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Ca. 90212. 

Labels—if You Label It This, It Can’t Be That. Color. 14 min. Available from 
Filmfair, Inc., 10820 Ventura Boulevard, Studio City, Ca. 91604. 

Southeast Asia—Malaysia and Singapore. Color. 14 min. Available from 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 
60610. 


Sound Filmstrips 


A Rubber Plantation Family of Malaysia. Color. Available from Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, II]. 60614. 

Understanding Buddhism. Color. Available from Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 60614. 

Understanding Islamism. Color. Available from Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 60614. 


Teacher References 


Area Handbook for Malaysia by John W. Henderson, et al. U.S. 
Government Printing Office. Washington, D.C. 

The Emergence of Malaysia by Ronald McKie. Greenwood Press, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 

Housekeeping Among Malay Peasants by Rosemary Firth. Humanities 
Press, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy (revised edition) by Raymond 
Firth. The Shoe String Press, Inc. Hamden, Conn. 

Race and Politics in Urban Malaya by Alvin Rabushka. Hoover Institution 
Press. Stanford, Ca. 


Papua New Guinea 
Periodical 


“From Bridal Barter and Tribal Wars to Supermarkets’”’ by James N. 
Wallace. U.S. News and World Report, December 1973. 
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Films 


New Guinea. Color. 16 min. Available from McGraw-Hill Films, 1221 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

Papua and New Guinea. Color. 17 min. Available from Films, Inc. 1144 
Wilmette, Wilmette, III. 60091. 


Teacher References 


Economics of the Mount Hagen Tribes, New Guinea by Abraham L. Gitlow. 
University of Washington Press. Seattle, Wash. 

The High Valley by Kenneth E. Read. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 
N:¥e 

Papua and New Guinea: A Contemporary Survey by Brian Essai. Oxford 
University Press, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Papua New Guinea, Black Unity or Black Chaos? by Hank Nelson. Pelican 
Books, a subsidiary of Penguin Books, Inc. New York, N.Y. 

Pigs for the Ancestors: Ritual in the Ecology of a New Guinea People by Roy 
A. Rappaport. Yale University Press. New Haven, Conn. 

Progress and Growth of Papua New Guinea 1972, Facts and Figures. |ssued 
under the authority of The Minister for Information. Port Moresby, 
Papua New Guinea. 

Readings in New Guinea History by B. Jinks. Angus and Robertson (U.K.). 
London, England. 


MAIN IDEA 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


DEVELOPING 
CONCEPTS 








Traditions of a people and the physical environment in which 
they live influence economic and political change. 


The customs and physical environment of South Asia affect the kind of 
changes people are making in their way of living. 


Opener 


Have the students discuss briefly both formal and informal ways to greet 
people and different ways to introduce people to each other. Let them 
demonstrate introductions. Then ask: 


Why do you think everyone knows how to shake hands? 
What would happen if somebody refused to shake hands? 
Why do you think that would happen? 


Have students work in pairs and write a list of some other things Americans 
do that are considered customs. 


Note: The following procedure is a variation of Developing Concepts. You 
may prefer the standard pattern for listing, grouping, and labeling which 


can be found on page 120 in Introduction to People in Change and the Taba 


Program in Social Science. 


Let one student from each pair take the lists to the chalkboard and write 
down two customs they think go together for some reason, for example: 


shaking hands fireworks for July 4th 
saying thank you trick or treat for Halloween 


After the students tell why they have grouped their two customs together, 
let other students add to the groups or start new groups giving reasons for 
their choices. Let the class argue about the placement of items. Encourage 
them to put items in more than one group or start new groups if they 
cannot agree on reasonable solutions. 

When the grouping is completed, ask the class for a label for one of the 
groups. On the chalkboard write all suggested labels for one group, and 
have the class check each item in the group to see if it can be included 
under the label. Put a question mark by any disputed item or label. 
Continue this procedure for each group. Then have the students work in 
pairs at their seats to revise or relabel any of the groups with question 
marks. 
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Traditions of a people and the physical environment in which 
they live influence economic and political change. 


The customs and physical environment of South Asia affect the kind of 
changes people are making in their way of living. 


Sequence 1 


Activity 1: Select one custom listed on the chalkboard—one that is 
changing, such as fireworks on the Fourth of July—and ask: 


What changes are there in this custom? 

Who or what is causing the change? 

What are the reasons for the change? 

What differences will there be if fireworks are banned 
completely? 

Who opposes the change, if anyone? 


Let the students suggest other customs that seem to be changing, and ask 
the same questions. If no one mentions items of social behavior, such as 
dress codes for school or women using ‘’Ms.,”’ ask about some. 

This might be a good time to invite to class people who hold jobs 
traditionally held by the opposite sex to discuss problems they have as a 
result of this tradition. 


Have each student start two charts. One will contain changing customs in 
the United States, and the other will contain changing customs of the 
people in South Asia. Have them fill in the U.S. chart with the customs they 
have already discussed. Have them interview family members or neighbors 
for additional changing customs to add to their charts. 


Note: During the study of South Asia, at times customs and traditions will 
be used interchangeably. The distinction between customs and traditions 
is not an easy one. In general, authors call practices of certain groups 
traditions because they are more embedded in the culture and less easy to 
change. 


The charts below are possible examples of student charts: 


CHANGING CUSTOMS/TRADITIONS IN U.S. 


Who/what Who/what 
causing affected 
change by change 


Custom/ 
tradition 


fireworks banned in accidents stores lose sales 
many places local laws some families for 
some families against 


women use women’s business letters 


Mrs. and Miss rights groups newspapers 
some men and women 
don't like it 


Map skills 


Formulating 
questions 





CHANGING CUSTOMS/TRADITIONS IN SOUTH ASIA 


Custom/ h 


Note: Have the students set up folders in which they will file their writings, 
charts, maps, statistics, research notes, etc., during their study of South 
Asia. The students will add to the above charts in later activities. The guide 
may not always remind you of this task. 









Who/what 
causing 
change 


Who/what 
affected 
by change 

















Activity 2: Introduce the students to the people of South Asia by looking at 
the Table of Contents and then the map on page 126. Have them locate 
Madras in India, Kuala Lumpur in Malaysia, and Port Moresby in Papua 
New Guinea. Ask: 


What can you say about these three cities from looking at 
the map? 

What can you say about India from looking at the map? 
About Malaysia? About Papua New Guinea? 

What other things do you already know about India? 


After several responses to the last question, have each student make three 
columns on a sheet of paper and head them “India,” ‘‘Malaysia,’”” and 
“Papua New Guinea.” Have them list in the appropriate columns anything 
they know about the countries and their people. They can start with 


‘whatever factual information they obtained from looking at the map. 


Note: Have the students file this list in their folders at the end of this 
activity. Explain to them that the lists will be used later to check how much 
they have learned from their study of South Asia. 


After they share what they have written under the three headings, ask: 


In which column do you have the most information? 

Why do you think you know more about India? 

What kind of information about these countries seems to 
be missing? 

What questions can you ask to get the missing informa- 
tion? 


List all the suggested questions on the board. Then ask: 


a. Which questions ask for very little information? (such 
as, ‘‘Where are the mountains?”’) 

b. Which questions ask about only one of the countries? 
(such as, “What is the capital of India?’’) 

c. Which questions are unfriendly or make fun of people? 
(such as, “‘Why do they wear those weird clothes?”’) 
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Ask for revisions of the questions to improve those with the above 
shortcomings. Some examples follow: 


a. What water and landforms are boundaries of these 
countries? 

b. What are religious practices of the people in South 
Asia? 

c. How do these people teach their children what they 
think is right? 


Note: The final list of questions should be kept in the student’s folder. 
They can be used as a guide when reading supplementary books, viewing 
films, or using the student source book. Periodically, time can be 
scheduled for the students to exchange information on the questions they 
think have been answered, either from class activities or research. 


Organize the students for on-going research to answer the questions they 
have listed. They should be cautioned about believing everything they 
read. Some of the information may be contradictory, some of it true in only 
one area of a country, and some of the facts may have changed since the 
information was printed. Particular care should be taken in answering 
questions about India if you plan extensive supplementary reading. It 
might be helpful for students who are doing outside reading to set up page 
headings for notes such as: 


India: General Information 
India: North 

India: South 

India: Village Living 

India: City Living 


The focus in the study of India is problems of change related to tradition 
and the movement of people from villages to cities. Encourage the 
students to find information that applies to village or city life. 


Note: As students take notes, they will need to consult a map of India when 
cities, rivers, or regional areas are mentioned. A desk atlas such as A World 
of Maps, Rand McNally & Co., 1970 includes information on climates, 
natural vegetation, population, language, soils, principal religions, and 
land use of the world. 


Activity 3: Duplicate Data Sheet | on page 156, and have the students read 
for background information on South Asia. After the reading ask: 


What happened in the countries under European control 
before they became independent? 

What kinds of problems do you think the new govern- 
ments had after independence? Why? 

What conditions might make it hard for a government to 
solve the problems? Why? 


Have the students keep a record of their responses to the last question to 
be checked in Activity 14. 


Intake of 
information 


Map skills 


Intake of 
information 


Have the students look at the pictures on pages 3-33 to find out more about 
the people of India. Ask: 


What can you tell about the people from the pictures? 
What questions on your list (from Activity 2) do the 
pictures answer? 


Point out India on a wall map of the world, or use individual desk atlases. 
Ask: 


What is the general shape of the country of India? 
(triangular) 

What part of India might be called a peninsula? 

What continent is India a part of? 

Why do you think India is often called a subcontinent? 


Have the students look at the map of India on page 10 of their book to 
locate the great natural barrier between India and the rest of the continent 
of Asia. 


Use a globe to explain and trace the two great mountain systems of the 
world. One, the Circum-Pacific System, circles the Pacific Ocean and 
includes the Andes Mts. of South America, the Rocky Mts. of North 
America, the Aleutian Islands, the islands of Japan, and continues into 
Indonesia. The Mediterranean-Himalayan System follows an east-west 
trend from the Mediterranean Sea to Indonesia. The Himalayas—from 
Kasmir in northern India to Assam in the northeast—are 1,500 miles of the 
world’s highest mountains with most of the world’s highest peaks, includ- 
ing Mt. Everest. The Himalayas are the world’s youngest and longest 
east-west mountains. 


Note: Interested students may want to read one of the theories about the 
formation of the Himalayas in National Geographic, January 1973, “This 
Changing Earth” by Samuel Matthews. 


After tracing the Himalayas, ask: 


What effect might the Himalayas have had on India when 
small groups of people were wandering from place to 
place over the world in prehistoric times? 


Have the students look again at the map on page 10 to find the city of 
Madras on the southeast coast and the village of Tadagam close to Madras. 
Ask: 


In what state are both Madras and Tadagam? 

About how many miles (kilometers) is Tadagam from 
Madras? In what direction? 

In what latitudes is Tamil Nadu—low, high, or middle? 

What would you expect the climate to be? Why? 


Note: The average temperature for Madras is about 85°, the highest in 
India. Tell the students they will read about two families living in this part of 


India. 


Activity 4: Read aloud pages 3-7 of the student book as the students follow 
along, listening for anything that sounds like a custom of the people. After 
the reading ask: 

What customs were mentioned? 


Which customs affected Sasi? In what way? 
Which customs affected Sasi’s sister? In what way? 
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What religious beliefs affected Sasi? In what way? 

What rules in the village affected the Harijans? In what 
way? 

If you were a Harijan, what customs would you like to see 
changed? 

Why do you think the Harijans do not rebel or run away? 


Duplicate Data Sheet Il on page [57 on caste in India, and have the students 
read it to find out some of the differences among castes. 


Note: Tell the students that the comments about caste and caste members 
on Data Sheet II are the beliefs traditionally held by many people in India. 
These beliefs are not ones we intend students to hold about the people. 
With India’s emergence as a democratic nation, the government has been 
trying to alleviate the inequality that exists, partly because of the caste 
system. 


After the reading ask: 


What seems to be one of the main things that decides the 
differences among castes? (occupation) 

How does a person become a member of a caste? 

How does he remain a member? 

Why do you think the most restrictions concern marriage? 

In what way is religion related to the system? 

In what ways does the idea of pollution separate the 
castes? 

In what ways are the higher castes dependent on the 
untouchables? 

What did the Constitution of 1950 forbid? (See bottom Data 
Sheet II.) 

Why do you think the government felt it was important for 
all groups to have access to a well? 

How might education help a lower caste person? 

Why might higher castes in villages want to keep the 
system as it was? 


If available, show the film Village in India: 50 Miles from Poona. 


Activity 5: Have the students rank the following jobs in the order of their 
willingness to do them: 


scrub hospital floors 

sweep streets 

collect garbage 

wash other people’s clothes 
clean other people’s teeth 
clean out public rest rooms 


After several students share their choices and tell why, find out which jobs 
were ranked last by most of the class. Ask: 


If no one in a community wants to (collect garbage), what 
can happen? 

What difference might high wages for these jobs make? 

What difference might high wages for these jobs in India 
make? (Remind the students of “pollution.”) 

If the Harijans refused to do the jobs, what might happen? 
Why do you think so? 











Intake of 
information 


Generalizing 


Role playing 


Generalizing 


Intake of 
information 





Optional Activity: Read ‘Strike’ in Asia, an account of untouchables on 
strike in one village. 


Activity 6: Have the students read pages 7-12 to determine the problem 
facing the tenant farmers of Mr. Vadama’s son-in-law. After the reading 
ask: 


What was the problem Velan and the other tenant farmers 
faced? 

What caused the problem according to Velan? According 
to Uncle Mookan? According to Sasi’s mother? 

Which of the three causes had to do with tradition? 

What was Velan’s solution to the problem? 

What was the reason Uncle Mookan did not like the 
solution? 

What was the reason Sasi’s mother did not? 

Which objection to leaving Tadagam was based more on 
tradition than anything else? 

For which members of the family do you think moving 
from Tadagam will be the most difficult? Why do you 
think so? 

What can you say about how tradition affects Velan’s 
family? 


Activity 7: Pursue Velan’s problem with the entire class by asking: 
What different choices did Velan have? 


List the alternatives on the chalkboard, and encourage statements that go 
beyond the obvious, for example: 


keep family in Tadagam 

move family to Madras 

send Sasi to live with Muttu 

go to Madras and leave family with Uncle Mookan 
pay no attention to Mr. Naicker (landlord’s agent) 
have Sasi write to the new landlord 


Have the students discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each 
alternative. Then have the students assume one of the following roles: 
Velan, Uncle Mookan, Sasi, Sasi’s mother, and Nagu. Have a student who 
is Velan decide on one of the listed alternatives and give the reason for his 
choice. Let the other students, in their roles, agree or disagree and tell 
why. After the role playing, ask: 


With which choice did most of the family agree? Why? 

Which decision might be the most difficult for Velan? 
Why? 

What can you say about the choices open to this Harijan 
family? 


Activity 8: Have the students read pages 12-16 to find out about the move 
to Madras and how the city differed from the village. After the reading, ask: 


What happened to Velan’s family in this story? 
In what ways was living in Madras different from living in 
Tadagam for Velan? For Sasi? For Nagu? 
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In what ways was living the same? Why? 

What conditions in Madras made it difficult for Velan to get 
a job? 

How did being a Harijan help Muttu get a job? 


Let two students read aloud the conversation on pages 14-15 between 
Velan and Muttu. Ask: 


What were the conditions in Madras that Velan did not 
know about? 

What might be some reasons he did not know about 
conditions in a city less than 100 miles away? (unable to 
read, had never been there, had to work hard, few 
Harijans travel) 

What decision do you think Velan might have made in 
Tadagam if he had known more about Madras? Why? 
What feelings might Velan have had after listening to 

Muttu? 


Introduce the term soliloquy. Explain that students are to try to put 
themselves in Velan’s place as he listens to Muttu. They are to write the 
thoughts and arguments which may have gone through Velan’s mind as he 
makes his new decision to remain with his family in Madras. When 
students have finished writing, have several share their soliloquies. Then 
ask: 


Why do you think Velan decided to stay? 


Activity 9: Have the students recall what Muttu said about wages and 
expenses, the work Velan was able to find, and the pay he received (pages 
14-16). Tell the students that one rupee equals about 13 cents. Let them 
change rupees to U.S. dollars and cents in answer to the following: 


How much rent does Muttu pay each month? ($1.30) 

How much does Velan earn per hour if he can cane one 
chair in 13 hours? (2 cents) 

If Velan’s hut costs 10 rupees a month, how many days’ 
work does it take just for rent? (5 days) 

If Velan works 30 days, what percentage (or fraction) of his 
pay goes for rent? (1/6) If he works 25 days? (1/5) 

If Velan received four rupees a day and spent one-sixth of 
his pay for rent, what difference would it make? (more 
money left over) 

What can happen when a family must spend a big part of a 
small income on housing? (little money left for food) 

If many people in a country are living on a low income, 
what can happen? (sickness, crime, starvation) 


Activity 10: Make arrangements for another teacher to come into your 
room when you are not there. The other teacher is to order the students 
around, makes the boys line up at the door for being noisy, tell the girls to 
start work, be critical of their behavior, etc., for about five minutes. Then 
come in, and ask: 


What happened? 


What feelings did you have when you were told to 
2 


Why do you think you felt that way? 
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Let the students react until they have given several reasons, such as unfair 
to the boys/girls, an outsider giving orders, treated like babies. Then ask: 


Suppose the teacher had said you could have 15 minutes 
free time. How would you feel toward the teacher then? 
Why? 


Have the students read pages 16-20 to find out how Velan reacted to an 
outsider. After the reading, ask: 


What happened? 

What things made Velan suspicious? Angry? 

In what way was Velan’s reaction to the social worker like 
your reaction to the teacher telling you what to do? 

In what way was Velan’s reason for reacting different from 
your reasons? 

What does the meeting with the social worker tell you 
about Velan’s attitude toward women? 

Why do you think he has these attitudes? 


Student responses to the question “Why do you think he has these at- 
titudes?”” can be evaluated according to the following criteria. For each 
criterion the high and low levels of possible student responses are illus- 
trated. 


1. Use of factual information 


a. Does the student use accurate and relevant facts in the 
hypothesis? 

For example: “He never knew a woman like the social 
worker and he believed Nagu should learn her wifely 
duties, not go to school.” 


b. Does the student use inaccurate and/or irrelevant facts 
in the hypothesis or indicate no factual support? 
For example: “He was tired and didn’t want to talk.” 


2. Logical coherence 


a. Does the student use facts that clearly and logically go 
together to explain a point of view? 

For example: “He didn’t think a woman should tell him 
what to do because the men were supposed to make the 
decisions.” 


b. Is the student unable to support the hypothesis with 
logically related facts? 
For example: “The social worker made Velan angry.” 


3. Tentativeness 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that the 
hypothesis is based on limited data and, therefore, may be 
misleading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,” 
“1 think,” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: “He probably didn’t know about women 
social workers.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that the 
hypothesis is based on limited data? 

For example: “He didn’t know about women social 
workers.” 
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If this procedure for evaluating student responses is used frequently, 
growth can be noted. The teacher can help the child whose explanations 
are consistently irrelevant or illogical by talking with the child, helping 
him/her to clarify the explanation. However, be careful not to discourage 
the child from attempting explanations. 


Activity 11: Have the students read Data Sheet III on page 158 to find out 
what improvements for women have taken place in India. After the 
reading, ask: 


What are some changes affecting women? 

What brought about these changes? 

Which changes are taking place the most slowly? Why? 

Now how can you explain Velan’s attitude toward women? 

Why might Sasi have a different attitude than his father | 
when he is older? 


Have the students review pages 16-20 to find evidence of changing 
traditions that can be entered in the chart started in Activity 1. Add changes 
from the Data Sheet also. 


CHANGING CUSTOMS/TRADITIONS IN SOUTH ASIA 
Who/what Who/what 
Ree Change causing affected 
radition 
change by change 
women stay home women take jobs new ideas some angry men 
women vote law 
girls learn girls go women say some women get 
wifely duties to school they have education 
rights 


women could not women can remarry caste members 
against 


remarry 
Activity 12: Have the students read pages 20-21 to find out the subjects Sasi 
studied in middle school and the difficulties he had. After the reading, ask: 

















What subjects are studied in the middle school? 

In what ways is Sasi’s middle school like your school? 
In what ways is it different? 

What difficulties does Sasi have? Why? 


Duplicate Data Sheet IV on page 159, and have the students read about the 
population and languages in India. After the reading, ask: 


What on the Data Sheet explains why Sasi had to learn 
three languages? 

What explains why Velan was angry about learning Hindi 
but not about learning English? 

What other information on the Data Sheet does Sasi 
probably learn in school? 

What problems do you think India has become of its large 
population? 

What problems do you think India has because of the 
language facts? 
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Why do you think one of the government's major 
problems is getting the people to feel they are part of 
one united nation? 

Why do you think education is a main effort of the 
government? 


Note: Have students who are reading supplementary materials contribute 
any additional information they have about population, language, and the 
British in India. 


Activity 13: Have the students review page 19 to list what the community 
center provided for the squatters: 


films for education and entertainment 
lectures about government, cleanliness, nutrition, and 
health 


sewing classes 
Ask: 


To which activities do you think Velan’s family would go? 
Why? 


Have the students read the picture captions on pages 9, 17, and 18 to list the 
things the government is trying to do and the reasons it is having 
problems: 


provide free education many villages are without schools 
city children leave school to work 


provide free medical care people do not want want it 


lower the birth rate children are considered the gift of 
the gods 
children pray for their parents 


Ask: 
What is the government trying to change? 
Which of the three goals—health, education, or lower 
birth rate—do you think will take the longest time? Why? 


Optional Activity: Show the film India: Asia’s Subcontinent. This film 
shows how the leaders of India are attempting to raise the standard of 
living in spite of the country’s problems. 


Activity 14: Have the students read pages 21-24 to find out what the new 
factory will mean to the squatters’ settlement. After the reading, ask: 


1. What did the government promise the squatters to 
make up for the loss of their homes? 


free building materials 
free space for building 
reduced rent 

electric street lights 
many water taps 
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2. What reasons did the government officials give for 
building the new factory? 


to provide many new jobs 
to help develop India 


3. Which reason do you think the government considered 
most important? Why? 
4. Which reason do you think the squatters considered 
most important? Why? 


Recall with the students the other government goals of health, education, 
and lower birth rate. Ask: 


5. What does this tell you about a government's efforts 
and its people? 


Have several students read their answers to the question about what 
conditions might make it hard for a government to solve problems (from 
Activity 3). Ask: 


What would you change or add? 


Role playing | Activity 15: Divide the class into six or eight groups. Each group will plan 
and act out a dream Velan had after learning he would have to leave the 
squatters’ settlement. In each dream Velan has either made a decision or 
has to make one. Some suggested plots: 


Sasi wants to quit school and get a job sweeping streets. 

The social worker says Nagu and Sasi can live with her. 

Nagu wants to go to school to become a social worker. 

Velan is offered a job in a new factory at only one rupee a 
day. 

Velan gets word that the Tadagam Harijans have a new 
piece of land they can farm. 

Muttu disappears, and his family comes to Velan for help. 





After the dream situations have been acted out, ask: 


Which situations do you think could not really have 
happened? Why? 

Which situations do you think could really have hap- 
pened? Why? 

From what we know about the people in the story, which 
characters do you think acted like the people in our story 
would have acted? 

Which did not? Why? 
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Traditions of a people and the physical environment in which 
they live influence economic and political change. 


The customs and physical environment of South Asia affect the kind of 
changes people are making in their way of living. 


Sequencer, 


Activity 16: Let the students work in pairs to write some things they are not 
allowed to do by their families. 


Note: If they have trouble getting started, ask them which of the following 
their families have rules about: 


watching television 

riding a bicycle 

playing records 

using the telephone 

going home with friends after school 


Write their responses on the board as they report from their lists. Ask: 


What is the reason some of you are not allowed to 
(ride a bike after dark)? 
(go to friends’ houses without asking)? etc. 
Who in your family decides what rules you must follow? 
What happens if you break a family rule? 
Why do you think families have rules? 


Activity 17: Duplicate Data Sheet V on page T60 for the class, and have the 
students read about a different kind of family organization. Then ask: 


1. What might be fun about living in a joint family? 

2. In what ways are joint families different from your 
family? 

3. In what ways are they alike? 

4. What advantages do Indians see in the joint family? 
5. What problems might you have in a joint family? 

6. What are some reasons that there are different kinds of 
families? 

7. What are some reasons for people anywhere living in 
families? 

8. What can you say about families and society? 


Have the students write to: 


“What | Would Like or Not Like about a Joint Family” 
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Optional Activity: Have the students draw a diagram of their families or a 
family they know if relatives moved in and it became a joint family. For 
example: 


grandfather grandmother 






Activity 18: Have the students read pages 25-33 to find out about a Brahmin 
family in Madras. After the reading, ask: 


Who makes the rules in Krishna’s family? 

Why does Krishna’s brother Ramu think the joint family is a 
good idea? 

What advantages does Krishna have as a member of the 
family? What disadvantages? 

Why do you suppose Krishna, unlike his older brother, 
wants to make his own decisions? 


Have the students review (or dramatize) ‘‘The Decision” on pages 32-33. 
Ask: 


1. What happened in the family council? 

2. How do you think Krishna felt when his grandfather 
said, ‘‘this will no longer be your family’? 

3. Why do you think he felt that way? 

4. Who has a different idea about how Krishna felt? 

5. How do you think Sunderam felt? Why? 

6. Has your family ever been really angry at you? How did 
you feel? 

7. Why do you think you felt that way? 


Student responses to Question 2 of the Exploring Feelings strategy can be 
evaluated according to the following criteria. For each criterion the high 
and low levels of possible student responses are illustrated. — 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘He was worried about deciding on 
something so important.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
or refer to a concrete incident? 
For example: “He would miss Ramu.” 
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2. Sensitivity 


a. Does the student recognize the feelings of others or 
theorize about feelings that are not obvious? 
For example: “He was sorry to hurt his grandfather.” 


b. Does the student indicate no recognition of the feelings 
of others? 
For example: “He was mad at the whole family.” 


Ask the class to suggest the choices Krishna has, and list their responses on 
the board. For example: 


let Grandfather arrange the marriage 
_ not get married 

choose his own wife 

argue with the family council 

return to the United States 


Have each student select one of the choices he thinks Krishna will make 
and write the reason why on a slip of paper. Then ask: 


1. What do you think Krishna should do? 

2. What do you think Grandfather might do if Krishna 
(chooses his own wife)? Why? 

3. What do you think the rest of the family might do if 
Krishna does that? Why? 

4. Have you ever had to make a choice between obeying 
family rules and not obeying? What did you do? 

5. As you think back now, do you think your choice was 
good or bad? Why do you think so? 

6. What might you have done differently? 





Written or verbal responses to Question 1 of the Interpersonal Problem 
Solving strategy can be evaluated according to the following criteria. For 
each criterion the high and low levels of possible student responses are 
illustrated. . 


1. Ethical concern 


a. Does the student show concern for participants and/or 
try to reconcile opposing viewpoints? 

For example: ‘He could try to understand how the family 
feels and show them he knows he’s breaking their 
custom.” 


b. Does the student show an acceptance of rules and/or 
adherence to particular societal rules? 

For example: “He should let Sunderam choose his wife 
and not break the family rules.’ 


c. Does the student solve the problem on the basis of 
expediency—as easily as possible, without regard to 
ethical concerns and often by referral to other authority? 
For example: “He should do what he wants.” Or ‘He 
should ask his brother what to do.” 
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2. Sympathetic response 


a. Does the student show sympathy or support for those 
involved? 

For example: “He should choose his own wife but show 
Sunderam that he understands how the family feels.” 





b. Does the student show a punitive attitude toward those 
involved? 

For example: “He should choose his own wife and forget 
his family.” 





3. Rationality 


a. Does the student indicate more than one solution 
and/or an awareness that the solution may be imperfect or 
that others of equal merit are possible? 

For example: “He could argue to change Sunderam’s mind 
or he could not get married fo a while.” 


b. Does the student indicate one solution and no 
awareness that the solution may be imperfect or that 
others of equal merit are possible? 

For example: “Not getting married is the only way out.” 


c. Does the student indicate no possible solution? 
For example: “No matter what Krishna does, it’s all 
wrong.” 





Activity 19: Have the students reread the men’s conversation with the 
Hindu priest on page 32. Ask: 


DEVELOPING 1. What traditions did Krishna’s uncle say he was not 
GENERALIZATIONS following? What did he say was the reason? 

2. In what way did Venal break with tradition when he 
moved to Madras? What was his reason? 
3. How did Krishna’s grandfather break with tradition 
when he was a young man? What was his reason? 
4. Why do you think Grandfather is willing to let Krishna 
break the joint family tradition but not the marriage 
tradition? 
5. What evidence was there in the story of the Harijan 
family to show the importance of the marriage tradition? 
6. What kinds of traditions seem to be easier to change? 
Why do you think so? 
7. What can you say about what happens when a tradition 
is changed? (Pursue questioning until students see that a 
change in one tradition has many ramifications or affects 
many things.) 





Have the students add to the chart started in Activity 1 the traditions that 
seem to be changing in the account of the Brahmin family. 


Optional Activity: Show one or both of the following films: In Farm Village 
of India: The Struggle with Tradition, a farmer on a small farm on the 
northern Ganges plain discovers complications and problems in attempt- 
ing to change the patterns of the past. Family Life in India: Ten of Us is 
based on the concept of the extended family. The film shows life in an 
Indian family with a patriarch as head of the group. 
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Activity 20: Duplicate Data Sheet VI on page 161, and have the students 
read about the advantages of arranged marriages. After the reading, ask: 


What reasons for arranged marriages were given in the 
reading? 

What answers would you have given the girls? 

Where do you get your ideas of family and marriage? 

Where do the Indian girls get their ideas? 

Why do you think Sunderam said to Krishna, ‘Perhaps it 
was a mistake to send you to the United States’’? 


Have the students write their predictions in answer to Question 1 below. 
List their predictions on the board, and proceed with the discussion. 


1. What do you think might happen if some of the people 
in Our society decided to follow the marriage traditions of 


India? 

2. Why do you think (a prediction from the list) would 
happen? 

3. What effect might have? 





4. If, as one of you predicted, 
happened, what do you think would happen after that? 





Encourage divergent points of view. 


Student responses to Question 1 can be evaluated according to the 
following criteria. For each criterion, a possible student response is 
illustrated. 


1. Does the student base the prediction on a clear 
understanding of the generalization previously de- 
veloped: that changes in tradition affect other traditions 
and institutions? 
For example: ‘Families would change in lots of ways, like 
where they live.” 


2. Does the student base the prediction on a different but 
valid generalization? 

For example: “Other people might get mad at them for 
changing.” 


3. Does the student base the prediction on inappropriate 
generalizations? 

For example: ‘‘They’d probably get the government to pass 
a law against the old tradition.” 


4. Does the student state the prediction in highly specific 
terms? 

For example: ‘There wili be TV shows on the new 
traditions.” 


5. Does the student base the answer on_ personal 
experience or reactions? 

For example: “I wouldn’t like my parents choosing for 
me.” 


6. Does the student indicate an inability to deal with the 
question? 
For example: “I guess girls without families don’t get 
married.” 
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if this procedure for evaluating student responses is used frequently, 
growth can be noted. The teacher can help the child whose responses are 
often in Category 6 by talking with the child, helping him/her to clarify the 
response. Be careful not to discourage children whose responses can be 
grouped in Categories 3, 4,5, and 6. Hopefully, the number of responses in 
Categories 1 and 2 will increase as students progress through the year. 





Optional Activity: If your class is interested, ask them to bring in articles or 
interview people about the interest of Americans in yoga, gurus, astrology, 
etc: 


Activity 21: Have the students recall what Ramu said on pages 30-31 about 

changes in Madras. Duplicate Data Sheet VII on page T62, and have the 

Intake of | students read about other changes for both Brahmins and Harijans. After 
information | the reading, ask: 


DEVELOPING 1. What are some changes in the caste system mentioned 
GENERALIZATIONS in the reading? 

2. What are the reasons for the changes? 
3. Why do you think these changes are occurring in cities 
more than in villages? 
4. Eight out of every 10 Indians live in villages. How do you 
think this might affect the caste system? Why? 
5. What effect might more and more people leaving the 
villages have on the cities? On the villages? 
6. What can you say about change in India? 


Have the students check their Changing Customs/Traditions in South Asia 
charts with each other and add any other traditions which have been 
considered to this point. 





Optional Activity: Divide the class into three groups, and present a 
fictional government problem with a choice of solutions. Each group will 
choose to defend the merits of one solution. 


The Problem: 





If the government of India could borrow 10 billion dol- 
lars, for which one of the following should the money 
be used? 


The Solutions: 


a. Buy food from other countries to provide better 
nutrition. 

b. Lend the money to businessmen who will build 
factories to create more jobs. 

c. Build schools and train people to learn better farming 
methods to increase food production. 


Writing | After the group debate, have each student choose one solution and write a 
paragraph giving the reasons for the choice. 
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Optional Activity: If students have done supplementary reading about 
India, have them organize their notes to report orally on the traditions they 
have read about (either in the North or in the South) and any changes in 
tradition that their research mentioned. After their reports have been 
given, have a group session to decide what should be added to the 
Custom/Tradition chart from Activity 1. Other information about govern- 
ment, physical environment, world trade, etc., will be reported later. 
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MAIN IDEA | Traditions of a people and the physical environment in which 
they live influence economic and political change. 





ORGANIZING IDEA | The customs and physical environment of South Asia affect the kind of 
changes people are making in their way of living. 


Sequence 3 





Map skills | Activity 22: Distribute an outline map of South Asia to each student. Have 
them label the country of India, the state Tamil Nadu, the city Madras, and 
the village Tadagam, using the map of India on page 10 for reference. Then 
ask: 


What on the map on page 10 tells some of the reasons 
Madras has grown to be the fourth largest city in India? 


Have the students look at the map of shipping routes for South Asia on 
page 126. Ask: 


With whom can the people of India trade? 


Note: Have the students with information on India’s exports report it and 
discuss why exports are important to India. 


Let the students find on the map on page 126 the names of countries they 
recognize such as Japan, Australia, The Philippines, etc. Ask them to 
describe their location in relation to India, North America, and each other. 
(They can add these names if their outline maps allow it.) 





Help the students locate Malaysia on page 126. Then have them do the 
following: 


Describe Malaysia in relation to India and to the continent 
of Asia. 

Describe Malaysia in such a way that someone without a 
map to look at would have a mental picture of it. 


Have the students turn to the map of Malaysia on page 56, and have them 
do the following: 


Describe the location of Marang and the village RuMuda. 


‘Have the students look at the map of resources for South Asia on page 127, 
and help them find Malaysia on it. Ask: 


What natural resources does Malaysia have? 

Which has more resources, East or West Malaysia? 

What ways of earning a living would you expect to find in 
East Malaysia? West Malaysia? 

What do you think is the main kind of work in RuMuda? 
Why? 


Map skills | Activity 23: Have the students look at the map of RuMuda on page 42, and 
tell them that the family they will be reading about next lives in this village. 





a. Divide the class into five to eight groups, and have one 
student in each group act as discussion leader and one as 
secretary. 
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b. Each group is to look at the map and decide what they 
can tell about the people who live there. (Even if some of 
the students have read about RuMuda on their own or have 
looked at the pictures, the discussion leader’s job is to ask 
for evidence on the map for any statements they make.) 
c. The secretary will write the group’s conclusions about 
RuMuda. 

d. After the groups are finished, the secretaries will read 
the written conclusions to the whole class. 

e. After each report, the students of other groups can raise 
question about evidence or can change statements that are 
derogatory or belittling. 


Have the students look at the pictures on pages 34-48, read the captions, 
and identify the place(s) on the map where the picture might have been 
taken, using directional terms, for example: 


The picture on page 41 would be at the school which is in 
the western part of the village. 


Activity 24: Have the students read pages 35-49 to find out which of their 
group conclusions from the previous activity seem to be right, which 
conclusions had specifics added to them (such as Islam for religion), and 
which conclusions could not be checked with the information in the 
reading. 


After they have exchanged information from the reading, ask: 


What work did the men do? The women? The children? 

In what ways is Mat’s family different from Sasi’s family? 

In what ways are the two families alike? 

Which mother do you think has the most freedom—Sasi’s, 
Krishna’s, or Mat’s? Why do you think so? 

Which man do you think enjoys his work the most—Velan, 
Ramu, or Pa’ Isahak? Why do you think so? 

Which man would you rather have for a grandfather— 
Mat’s or Krishna’s? Why? 


Writing | Have each student choose one family and write to: 


Generalizing 


“How My Life Might Change If I Lived in 
Family.” 
(Sasi’s) (Krishna’s) (Mat’s) 





Caution the students to use only the information they have. 
Let them share their writings in the same groups they were in for Activity 
23. After the group sharing, ask: 


In your group what evidence was there that some of the 
writers really tried to put themselves into the person’s 
family they wrote about? 

Why is this sometimes hard to do? 

What can you say about making judgments about the way 
other people live? 
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Activity 25: Draw three columns on the chalkboard as below, and add the 
three headings. Have the students reread pages 35-39 and 47-49 in order to 
fill in the first two columns of the chart below and to make predictions in 
the third. The chart below is an example of one that might be developed by 
the students. 





Fishing Fishing Fishing 

in Grandfather’s Time in Pa’ Isahak’s Time in Mat’s Time 

Boats returned at dawn. Boats returned at dawn. Boats return at dawn. 

Middlemen waited on Middlemen waited on Fish is taken to plant 

shore—bid for fish. shore—bid for fish. for processing in 
refrigerated trucks 

Middlemen took fish Middlemen took fish or is dumped directly 

away in large baskets away in motor scooters on conveyor belts to 

on bicycles. and small trucks. shoreside processing 
plants. 


Fish was shipped to 
Kuala Lumpur. 





Fish was dried. Fish was dried or 
packed in ice. 


Money was divided among | Money was divided among | Crew is paid wages per 














owners and workers. owners and workers. hour—owners take 
profits. 

Koleks with sails and Motorboats were used. Motor-powered boats are 

Oars were used. used. 

Nets were preserved with Nets were preserved with Synthetic nets are used. 


wood solution. wood solution. 








Spirits were honored by 
rubbing boat with lime 
juice, sprinkling it with 
rice powder, decorating it 
with ribbon and paper 
flowers. 


Allah was honored with 
Koran verse on prow. 


There were good years 
and bad years. 





After the chart has been completed, ask: 


In what ways was fishing in Grandfather’s time different? 

How do you account for the differences in fishing from 
Grandfather’s time to Pa’ Isahak’s time? 

In what ways has fishing remained the same? Why do you 
think these things have not changed? 

What changes in fishing did you predict for Mat’s time? 
Why do you think so? 

What do you think must happen before your predictions 
about fishing in Mat’s time can occur? 


Have the students reread pages 46-47 about changes in rice growing. Ask: 


What changes had Ma’ Maz’nah heard about? 

Why would she not try the new way? 

What do you think will have to happen before she tries a 
new way to harvest rice? Why? 
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Have the students add these changes to the Changing Customs/Traditions 
in South Asia chart from Activity 1. 


Activity 26: Display on a bulletin board a number of engagement/wedding 


announcements from your local newspaper. Have several of them read 
aloud by class members. Ask: 


What is the same in each announcement? (name of couple 
and occupations, name of parents, etc.) 

Why are weddings announced in the paper? (tradition) 

What are some other traditions we usually follow in a 
marriage? (rings, parties, religious Ceremony, atten- 
dants, dress, reception, etc.) 

What is expected of the parents of the couple? 

What does being rich or poor have to do with the way the 
traditions are followed? 


Tell the students they will be reading about Muslim marriage traditions in 
RuMuda. Have the students read pages 50-52 and the picture captions on 
pages 52 and 58. After the reading, ask: 


What traditions were followed in Aminah’s marriage? 

In what ways was Aminah’s wedding like those planned for 
Nagu and for Krishna? (parents arrange, bride goes to 
husband’s home) 

In what ways might Nagu’s marriage be different from 
Aminah’s? (differences related to Aminah’s having 
earned a salary, Osman having money in the bank, Nagu 
having less freedom than Aminah, the bride-price that 
Aminah’s future husband would have to pay, etc.) 

What is expected of Aminah’s parents? Osman’s? (bride- 
price, entertaining) 

What might be some reasons for (giving a party?) (giv- 
ing money?) (signing a contract?) — 

In what ways are marriages in our society like the one in 
RuMuda? 

Why do you think families sometimes are willing to spend 
more money on weddings than they can afford? 

Why do you think marriage is a big event in most families? 


Optional Activity: Students who are interested may trace marriage 
customs in the United States from early history (when women were 
brought by ship to the New World for marriages arranged in the Old 
Country) to the present day (when there are changes in dress and 
ceremony). These changes can be entered in the Changing Customs/ 
Traditions in U.S. chart from Activity 1. 


Activity 27: Have the students read pages 53-63 to find out what other 
things (beside marriage) the people of RuMuda do that we also do—but in 
a different way. 
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After the reading, list those things suggested by the students. Help them 
find words that describe the activity in general terms. For example, going 
to the mosque and going to church can be generalized to ‘‘praying.”’ 
Possible general responses: 


page 50 _ praying 
page 53. selling 
working for relatives 
page 54 learning new skills 
getting pure water 
page 55 getting electricity 
page 56 using a sample ballot 
convincing people to vote 
choosing a political party 
page 57 getting help from the government 
page 58 adopting a child 
page 59 preparing for important religious events 
page 60 celebrating a religious holiday 
page 61 helping relatives 
saving all your life for a reason 
page 63 planting crops 
fishing for a living 


Have each student choose one activity and describe how it is done both in 
RuMuda and here. This can be an oral or written report. Some of the 
comparisons may require asking adults for information. 


After the reports are finished, ask: 


In which activities is the government involved in RuMuda? 
Why? 

In which activities in our country is the government 
involved? Why? 


Have some of the students read aloud the references to MARA on pages 43, 
47, and 54. Write the following on the chalkboard: 


Majlis Amanah Ra’ayat (MARA) is translated as Council of 
Trust for Indigenous (native) People 


Explain that the training division of MARA runs seven vocational training 
institutes providing on-the-job training and formal training in a number of 
trades. 

Then ask: 


What seems to be the purpose of MARA? 
Why do you think the government of Malaysia created a 
separate agency to help native people? 


Let students write what they think are some possible reasons and keep 
them in their folders for use in Activity 35. 


Have the students look again at the map of Malaysia on page 56. Have them 
measure the distance between West Malaysia and East Malaysia, and locate 
Kuala Lumpur, the capital. Ask: 


Where do you think most of the people live, East or West? 
What makes you think so? 











Recall which part of Malaysia had the most resources (Activity 22). Ask: 


From looking at the map, what do you think might be some 
other problems for MARA or other government agencies? 


Optional Activity: Students with additional information on India’s 
resources and how they are used can report here—especially items such as 
scarcity of land, the dependence on monsoons, and the role of 
government in trying to increase production. 
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Traditions of a people and the physical environment in which 
they live influence economic and political change. 


The customs and physical environment of South Asia affect the kind of 
changes people are making in their way of living. 


Sequence 4 


Activity 28: Have the students look at the list of questions from Activity 2. 
Have them decide which ones have been answered about the Malay 
people who live in RuMuda. 


Read the following paragraph to the class: 


Malaysia is a world in miniature with its mixture of ‘‘races” 
and religions. For Malaysia is Malay, Iban, Indian, Chinese, 
Dyak, European, Kadazan, and Senoi. It is Buddhist, 
Christian, Taoist, Hindu, Muslim, and animist. In Kuala 
Lumpur, the capital of Malaysia, the three major ‘‘races”’ 
are Malay, Chinest, and Indian. And although race is not 
the correct word, it is the word used by the Malaysians 
themselves who prefer to think of their country as 
multiracial. 


Note: Because the word “race” has so many different meanings and is 
technically meaningless, students should be encouraged to use an 
alternate term such as “ethnic group.” 


Have the students look at the pictures and read the captions on pages 6491 
for evidence of the different races in Kuala Lumpur. Then have them look at 
the sign on page 80. Ask: 


In how many different languages is this sign? 
The bottom one is Tamil. What does this tell you about 
most of the Indians in Kuala Lumpur? 
The first one is Malay. What might be the reason Malay is 
first? 
With all these different groups, what might be some 
problems in Malaysia? Why do you think so? 
Write the answers to the last question on the chalkboard to be checked in 
the next activity. 


Activity 29: Duplicate Data Sheet VIII on page T63, and have the students 
read to find out what some of the problems in Malaysia are, how the 
problems started, and what plans the government has to solve them. After 
the reading, ask: 


What advantages do the Malays have over other people in 
Malaysia, according to the Data Sheet? 

Why do they have these advantages? 

What advantages do the Chinese seem to have? 
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What has happened because of the differences in 
advantages for the two groups? 

Which of the predictions we made about problems 
(Activity 28) turned out to be true? Not true? 

What advantages does the country of Malaysia as a whole 
have? 

Why does the government plan to create new jobs? 

What problems on the Data Sheet will new jobs not solve? 
Why do you think so? 


Give the class the following headings for individual student charts to be 
completed as they read pages 64-91. 


i Religion— Ancestor’s 2 
Ethnic 8! 9 ; 
Group Practices/_ | Work Today Work and Hel Governmen 
Beliefs Origin 


Note: Some of the entries for the Malay group will be from a review of the 
section on RuMuda. 





After the students have entered data from their books, have them use data 
from Data Sheets VIII and IX. As students do whatever supplementary 
reading is possible or view visual materials, additional information can be 
added to the chart. 

If students work in small groups, encourage them to check their charts 
with those of other groups in order to have similar correct information. 


Vary periods of reading and chart work with Activities 30 through 34. 


Activity 30: Duplicate and distribute Data Sheet IX on pages T64-1T65. 
Divide the class into three groups, each group to read the report of one 
minister. Have the students in each group read to answer: 


What did the government official say about Malaysia that 
described the land? The people? The products? 
What problems were mentioned? What solutions? 


After the reading, let the students exchange information in answer to the 
above questions. Then ask: 


What information would sound good to someone with the 
kind of business that required many workers? Why? 
What information would sound good to someone who 
wanted to bring his family to Malaysia while he built a 
factory? 

What information would sound good to someone in the 
shipping business? 
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Recall with the students the reasons India’s government was building the 
factory in Madras (page 22 in student book). Then ask: 


Why do you think the government officials in Malaysia 
wanted to change from agriculture to industry? 


Activity 31: Have the students prepare to simulate the investment 
conference that took place in Switzerland. Divide the class into two or 
three groups. In each group, two or three students will be men with money 
to invest. They will ask questions of the rest of the group that can be 
answered with the available information. One or two students will explain 
the advantages shown on the maps on pages 126 and 127. Three students in 
each group will represent the Malaysian ministers and will supply 
information from Data Sheet IX as needed. Five or six students will explain 
the production figures on Data Sheet X and one or two students will 
explain the population graphs. These graphs are to be made by the whole 
class before the conference. 


In preparation for the simulation: 


a. Put the following information on the board for picture 
graphs to be made. 


Note: Let the students decide on a symbol and how many millions each 
symbol will stand for. (Stick figures are easy to make.) Have them check 
their completed graphs with a friend. 


Graph 1. 

The total population of Malaysia, according to the latest 
figure is 10.43 million, out of which about 8.81 million 
are in West Malaysia and 1.62 million in East Malaysia. 


Graph 2. 

The population density of Malaysia is about 82 persons 
per square mile. For West Malaysia the density is 173 
persons per square mile and for East Malaysia, it is about 
21 persons per square mile. 


b. Have students make a bar graph for the following in- 
formation and decide what length is to represent 100 per- 
cent. (Give students with compasses a choice of making a 
bar or circle graph.) 


Graph 3. 

Of the population of 8.81 million in West Malaysia, about 
53 percent are Malays with about 35 percent Chinese and 
about 11 percent Indians. The other groups together are 
about 1 percent. 


c. Duplicate Data Sheet X on pages T66-T67. Have the 
students look at Figure 1 on the Data Sheet, and ask ques- 
tions similar to the following to help them interpret the 
information: 


How many years are shown? 

What is the unit of measurement? 

In what year was the lowest production? The highest? 

Between the first quarter of 1970 and the last quarter of 
1972, how much did production increase? 
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Over the three years does this graph show a steady 
increase in production, a decrease, or about even 
year to year? 

What effect might this graph have on an investor? Why? 


d. After the roles in each group are decided, allow time for 
the students to become familiar with the information for 
which they are responsible. Meet with the investment 
people to plan questions they can ask for which 
information is available. Then proceed to the conferences. 


After the conferences have ended, discuss what happened in each group. 
Then ask: 


1. What problems did the ministers say Malaysia has? 

2. What solutions to the problems did they have in mind? 
3. In what ways might outside investors help Malaysia? 
4. In what ways might big industries be a disadvantage? 
5. What can you say about how Malaysia is trying to solve 
its problems? 


Activity 32: Have each student write on a piece of paper numbers from 1 to 
10. Tell them to write next to each number the first word that comes into 
their mind as you say each of the words below. Say the number and the 
word. Give students only a few seconds between each word: 


1. teachers 6. natives 

2. old people 7. Mexicans 
3. parents 8. communism 
4. Chinese 9. Italians 

5. blacks 10. police 


Collect the papers, and save for use later in this activity. 


Write these words on the chalkboard, and have the students tell how they 
differ: 


stereotype prejudice discrimination 


Then have someone check the dictionary for definitions. 


Note: For the purposes of this activity the following definitions may help: 


Stereotype: a picture or idea one has about a whole group 
of people based on information about a few members of 
the group. 

Prejudice: a favorable or unfavorable opinion about 
others without regard for evidence to support it. 
Discrimination: a way of acting that favors some individu- 
als or groups over other individuals or groups. 


Read some of the following statements, and have the students decide in 
which category each belongs and why: 


Eskimos live in igloos. 

Mexicans wear sombreros. 

Native Americans don’t like school. 

Girls should not play on Little League teams. 
English people have no sense of humor. 
Men with long hair are dirty. 
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All policemen are brutal. 

All blacks are musical. 

People on welfare are lazy. 

Only whites can live on 8th Street. 
Women are poor drivers. 

Men make the best politicians. 

Men who don’t like sports are weird. 


Have the students think of some statements that fit each of the 
categories—stereotype, prejudice, discrimination. Ask: 


What are some things you can do when someone makes a 
stereotyped or prejudiced statement? 

What do you think might happen if you did that? 

Has anyone ever tried to change your prejudices? 

What did you do? 

Why do you think you did that? 

Would you do the same thing again? Why or why not? 


Return the lists of words from the first part of this activity. Let students 
volunteer which of their words showed prejudice or were stereotypes. 


End the activity by having students (working individually or in pairs) choose 
one of the following to do: 


a. On two strips of paper draw comic strips to show a 
picture of the Chinese as viewed by Grandfather Lee (page 
71) and by Mahmud’s father (page 67); or a view of the 
Malays as seen by Grandfather Lee (pages 72-73). 

b. Make a poster aimed at changing one prejudice or act of 
discrimination at school. 

c. Write about a stereotype or prejudice that needs to be 
changed and how it might be done. 

d. Debate a stereotype about men or women such as: 


strong men don’t cry 
only women gossip 


Activity 33: After the students have read through page 78, have them write a 
list of the procedures followed by Mahmud to become a policeman (the 
eight paragraphs on pages 77-78). Then have them write questions they 
would like answered by a police officer in this country. Have them keep the 
list and questions in their folders. 


Secure the services of a local police officer or the education officer for the 
local precinct. Have the person relate the local procedures for becoming a 
police officer and a typical day on the job. Allow time for a 
question-and-answer period with the students. When the police officer 
has left, fill in the right-hand column of the chart below as students 
respond. 
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Procedure for becoming a Procedure for becoming a 
police officer in Kuala Lumpur police officer in 





- Apply 
. Take a written test 
. Pass a physical examination 
. One-year probationary period 
. Training 
a. self-defense 
b. how to make an arrest 
c. how to deal with lost children 
d. first aid 
e. how to assist firemen 
f. legal procedure 
1) respect for property 
2) traffic laws 
6. Given a beat to walk 


aBWN 


When the chart is completed, ask: 


In what ways are the procedures different? 

What do you think are the reasons for the differences? 

In what way is becoming a police officer in Kuala Lumpur or 
here the same? 

Why would you expect some similarities in police training 
anywhere? 

What difficulties might a Malay police officer have in a 
Chinese neighborhood? 

What might be difficult about being a police officer in any 
multi-ethnic area? Why? In any densely populated area? 
Why? 

Why does a police officer need special training? 

Why are people willing to pay for special training of police? 

What qualities do you think a police officer should have? 

Why, then, do you think a police officer is not the most 
popular person in the world? 


Activity 34: Have the students look at the map of Kuala Lumpur on page 66 
to locate where they think Mahmud worked as a policeman and tell why 
they think so. 


Divide the class into groups to write questions that another group can 
answer by looking at the map. The content of the questions will be places 
and people mentioned in the book, and the object is to disguise the 
question. For example, ‘‘Where can Bala Singam go to pray?” instead of 
“Where is the Hindu temple?”’ To help students get started, you might 
suggest the following: 


Where are the laws for Malaysia written? 
If you were the Prime Minister, what group of people 
would live closest to you? 


After the student groups have finished the question-answer activity, ask: 


1. Of the five residential areas in Kuala Lumpur, which 
seems to be the smallest and most scattered? Why do 
you think this happened? 
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2. Which groups seem to be the most concentrated in one 
place? How do you suppose it happened that these 
groups live in this way? 

3. What effect might this pattern of living have on different 
people’s attitudes toward each other? Why? 

4. What can you say about Kuala Lumpur from this map? 


Note: If your school is in a city large enough to have several ethnic 
residential areas, you might consider inviting people from each area to tell 
the class about the contributions they make to the community, as well as 
any needs and problems their community has. 














Exchanging | Activity 35: Have the students look at their charts started in Activity 29. 
information | Have them tell what factual information they have in each column for the 
Malays, Chinese, and Indians. Let anyone who has read supplementary 
books report at this time, especially those who can add information to the 
chart. 
: Religion— Ancestor’s 
Ethnic 5 Problems/ Government 
Group Practices/ Work Today . Work and Wares Efforts 
Beliefs Origin 
Muslims Fishing Fishing Good fishing MARA 
Chant from Growing rice | Farming Rice for family Help to grow more food, 
Koran Handicrafts— | (Native to Lag behind start new businesses 
Holy month batik, Malaysia) Chinese economically} Build bridges, roads 
(fast) mats Know little about Scholarship money 
Generous to Business business Job preference to Malays 
needy Government Pure water in Give 10 acres for oil 
Malays Food for Shops villages palm trees, 2 acres 
poor Postal Monsoon rains for garden, clears 
Journey to clerk Finding jobs away jungle 
Mecca Policemen Getting education Loans to start business 
Food Malay the national 
catering language 
Architect Malays are the citizens 
Engineer Youth Center 
Buddhists Pharmacist Work in tin Policies favoring Youth Center 
Pray in University mines—1850 Malays Some support for 
temple professor (China) Learning Malay Chinese schools 
Incense Gift shop language Planned town of 
Ghinese sticks Develop Malays getting Petaling Jaya 
Lion dance factories their jobs Tax-exempt industry 
for luck and | Run Malays in government 
courage offices 
Direct 
trade 
Hindus Teacher Rubber Getting education Youth Center 
Caste system Clerk plantation Low wages 
Live good Government workers— Need for work 
life service about 1900 permits 
‘ Taxi Clerk in Applying for 
Ces driver British citizenship 
Collect company—1930 
refuse (South India) 
Repair 
streets 
Note: The information, entered in the chart for your convenience, is only 
that found in the student book. Additional information can be entered 
from the Data Sheets and from any supplementary materials you have 
available. 
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Ask: 


DEVELOPING 1. In what ways are these three groups different? 
GENERALIZATIONS 


List responses on the chalkboard, and select several to discuss using 
Question 2. 


2. What effect might a difference in (religion) make? 
OR: Why are there differences in (kinds of jobs)? 

. What are some things all three groups want? 

. What are the reasons for wanting that? 

. What are some things the government wants? Why? 

. What is the government doing to get what it wants? 
7. What effect is government policy having right now? 
Why? 

8. What effect might government policy have in the 
future? Why do you think so? 

9. What can you say about the efforts of the government of 
Malaysia? 


is) 
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Checking | Have the students check their hypotheses from Activity 27, add to the 
hypotheses | Changing Customs/Traditions in South Asia chart (Activity 1), and check 
their questions about people from Activity 2. 


Activity 36: Recall the following situations with the students by asking: 


DEVELOPING 1. What were Venal’s feelings toward the social worker? 
GENERALIZATIONS (page 19) 
2. What helped change those feelings? 
3. What attitudes did the Brahmins have toward the 
Harijans? (page 3) 
4. What is helping to change those attitudes? 
5. What was Grandfather Lee’s attitudes about all Malays? 
(pages 71, 72-73, 83) ; 
6. What helped to change his ideas? 
7. Why do you think Mahmud was going to introduce his 
father to Bala Singam? To Grandfather Lee? 
8. What different ways to change attitudes about people 
have we studied? 
9. Which of these ways do you think is best? Why do you 
think so? 
10. What can you say about people’s attitudes that would 
be an important idea to remember? 


Writing | Have the students write to one of the following or one of their own 
choosing: 


Getting to Know You 
People Who Need People 
What the World Needs Now 


If available, show one of the following films: Boundary Lines; The Eye of 
the Beholder; or Labels—If You Label It This It Can’t Be That. 
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Traditions of a people and the physical environment in which 
they live influence economic and political change. 


The customs and physical environment of South Asia affect the kind of 
changes people are making in their way of living. 


Sequence 5 


Activity 37: Have the students look at the South Asia map on page 126, 
locate Papua New Guinea, and describe this next country they will study. 


Tell: | The whole island was first called New Guinea by an early explorer 
who thought it looked like the Guinea coast of Africa. 


Ask: | What part of the island has kept the words New Guinea? 


Tell: | The southern part of Papua New Guinea was once called British 
New Guinea. The northern part was once called Kaiser Wilhems- 
land. 


Ask: | What can you guess about the reason for these changes in name? 
What half of the island is not part of Papua New Guinea? 
What might be the reason West Irian is not a part of Panua New 
Guinea? 


Have the students look at the South Asia map on page 127. Ask: 


Where are the plantations on Papua New Guinea? 

What crops are grown on the plantations? 

What other resources does Papua New Guinea have? 

What mineral resources are found in Australia, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, even in West Irian? 

What might be a reason no minerals are shown in Papua 
New Guinea when minerals are shown throughout the 
other islands? 


Note: Actually, one of the biggest copper mines in the world has opened 
recently on Bougainville, but this information is not pertinent to the 
question which is trying to assess whether the students are aware of the 
difference between no resources and undiscovered resources. 


From looking at the map, what can Papua New Guinea 
export to other countries, if anything? 

What ways to earn aliving might there be for the more than 
two million people who live in this country? 


Duplicate and distribute the Timeline on Data Sheet XI on page T68. Ask: 


In what ways is the history of the three countries alike after 
15002 

How many years passed from the arrival of the English until 
independence in India? In Malaysia? 

When did Papua New Guinea become self-governing? 
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Tell the class that while India and Malaysia are independent, Papua New 
Guinea is self-governing. Australia is still responsible for foreign affairs, 
internal security (law and order), and defense until Papua New Guinea gets 
full independence. Ask: 


How many years has India been independent? 

What problems is India still working on? What are some of 
the reasons for these problems? 

How many years since Malaysia’s independence? 

What problems is Malaysia still trying to solve? 

What are some reasons for Malaysia’s continuing prob- 
lems? 


Tell the students that some people in both Papua New Guinea and Australia 
think it will be a long time before Papua New Guinea will be able to be 
completely independent. 

Divide the class into small groups and have them list some problems they 
think the new nation will have and some of the reasons why. Keep these for 
checking in a later activity. 


Have the students look at the map of Papua New Guinea on page 101 to 
locate first the Western Highlands, Mt. Hagen, and Kompiai; later Rabaul 
and Port Moresby when mentioned below. 


Tell: | Thousands of people live in the highland area, yet nobody outside 
the highlands knew they were there until 1930. The town of Mt. 
Hagen has been built since then. 


Ask: What on the map shows one reason these people were unknown 
to outsiders for so many years? 


Tell: | Bipo, the main character in the next story, left the village of 
Kompiai to work in Rabaul on the island of New Britain and then in 
Port Moresby. Now he is on his way home. 


Ask: | What form of transportation do you think Bipo used? 
Why do you think there are so many airports on the map? 


Tell: | Several hundred islands belong to Papua New Guinea. 


Ask: What can you guess will be one of the main problems for 
self-government after looking at the map? 
What other country has a similar problem? 


Optional Activity: Show the film New Guinea. This film opens with aerial 
views of the interior of New Guinea to show the rugged terrain. The work 
of the Australian government is emphasized, with its effect on the native 
way Of life. 


Activity 38: Duplicate Data Sheet XII on page T69, and have the students 
read to answer the question: 


What is each writer saying about the people of Papua New 
Guinea? 


After the students have answered the question, ask: 


Which of the two writings might give the reader 
stereotyped ideas about the people? 

Which of the two sounds prejudiced? (Keep in mind that 
prejudice can be for, as well as against.) 

Which of the two writers do you think understands the 
people better? Why? 
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Note: If available and appropriate for your class, read excerpts from 
Readings in New Guinea History to give students a feeling for Niuginians: 


Captain Moresby’s description of the kindness of the 
natives, page 9 

The treacherous kidnaping of natives for the Queensland 
labor market, pages 17-19 

A description of the highland peoples, their gardens and 
parks by one of the men who discovered them in 1930, 
pages 267-269 

J. L. Taylor’s report to the government about bringing 
“European influence” to the natives, and his recom- 
mendation that the highlands with its milder climate be 
reserved for Europeans, page 273 


Have the students reread the ‘‘startling contrasts” on Data Sheet XII, and 
ask: 


Which things are probably traditions of the people? 


Have the students look at the pictures in the book and read the captions on 
pages 92-125 to list any evidence of traditions they find. After the lists are 
finished, have the students underline any tradition that is similar to those 
of the other people studied or similar to something we do in our society. 
The following are possible examples: 


People in Papua New Guinea | Other People 


thank spirits of ancestors leave food at shrines, page 31 


sacrifice pigs leave food for household gods, page 88 
leave food at graves, page 85 
put flowers of graves 


ceremonial dress parade bands, folk dance costumes, 
scout uniforms, military dress 


nose rings ears pierced 


pigs as a symbol of wealth cows as a symbol, page 24 
lion as a symbol, page 90 
eagle as a symbol 


Have the students look again at the picture captions with the words 
“highlands” or ‘‘Mt. Hagen” in them. Ask: 


What can you tell about the land from these pictures? 
About the houses? About growing food? About trans- 
portation? 

What is the climate like? Why do you think so? 


Have the students look again at the map on page 101 and measure the 
distance between Australia and Papua New Guinea across the Torres 
Straits. Ask: 


What might be a reason Australia wanted this hot, wet land 
with vast swamps, mosquitoes, poisonous snakes, and 
mountains so rough and high that travel was almost 
impossible? 
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Note: Have the students look again at the timeline on Data Sheet XI to see 
what countries were claiming parts of New Guinea if they have difficulty 
responding to the above question. 


Activity 39: Have the students read pages 93-104 to answer: 


What did the villages need? 
What did the new nation want? 


As the students answer the above two questions, list their responses: 


Villages Nation 

airstrips keep the peace 
roads work together 
schools communicate 
hospitals money 
agricultural officers more nurses 


prevent sickness 
start businesses 
more roads 

coffee planters 
men stay in villages 


Ask: 


Which of these needs require the people to change? 
What are the difficulties in getting people (to stop 
fighting?) (to start businesses?) (to communicate?) 
Which of the needs require the government to do 
something? 
What will the government need to (build schools?) 
Where does our government get money to build schools? 
Where does tax money come from besides families? 
Why do you think “start businesses” is one of the needs on 
the list? ““More coffee planters’’? 


Have the students reread what Bipo and Samuel said about education on 
page 100. Ask: 


How will education help Samuel to help his people? 
In what ways are missionary schools helping to bring 
change to Papua New Guinea? 


Have the students reread why educated Indians came to Malaysia in the 
1930s (page 75). Ask: 


In newly independent nations, what do you think is most 
important? 


bringing in teachers from other countries 
depending on missionaries 
training people to be teachers 


Why do you think so? 
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Intake of | Activity 40: Explain to the class what literacy means. Duplicate Data Sheet 
information | XIIlon page T70, and have the students look first at the figures on literacy. 
Ask: 





Which countries have the task of teaching more of their 
people to read and write? (all) 

Which country has Christian missionary schools? 

Why do you think Christian missionary schools in India 
and Malaysia would not have many students? 

Which countries give instruction in more than one 
language? Why do they do it that way? (recall from 
previous activities) 

Why is only English used in the schools of Papua New 
Guinea? 

Why is English taught in any of the countries? 

In which countries do there seem to be many technical and 
vocational schools to teach work skills? 

How do work skills help people? The country? 

Besides Bipo, what other young people in the families we 
have studied did not go to school? 

What were the reasons? 

(Nagu—girls do not need an education) 
(Mat—learned father’s business) 
(Kamal—family too poor) 

What will have to happen before the literacy rate 
improves? 

What government efforts to bring about these changes 
have we already studied? 





Have the students reread pages 55-57 and page 94 to review the elections in 
RuMuda and Papua New Guinea. Ask: 





What helped the people to vote if they could not read? 
On whom did the people depend for information about 
the elections? 

Inferring Based on what we have said about people voting and 
people getting information on elections, why do you 
think people with a democratic form of government 
should learn to read and write? 


Have the students look again at Fact Sheet XIII. Ask: 


DEVELOPING 1. Which country do you think has the greatest need for 
GENERALIZATIONS education? Why do you think so? 
2. Who has a different idea? Why might that be true? 
3. From all we have read and discussed, what can you say 
about education in South Asia? 


Optional Activity: Have the students pretend they live in a beautiful land 
where all their needs are met. Nobody has to work or fight or envy anyone. 
Have the students debate whether education is needed or not. 

OR: Ask interested students to interview primary grade teachers about the 
problems of teaching reading and what special helps there are for children 
who cannot read. 

OR: Ask interested students to research the literacy rate in the United 
States— which states spend the most money on education; which have 
classes for adults to learn reading; which have special facilities, books, 
other equipment to facilitate reading in public schools. 
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Activity 41: Have the students read pages 105-114 and write questions 

based on the reading about differences in warring, in tribal appearance, in 

ways to exchange goods, differences between Kompiai and Mt. Hagen, 

etc. Provide time for students to ask and answer each other’s questions. 
Then ask: 


What do you think Bipo and the other villagers liked best 
about the agricultural show? (fun and excitement, 
seeing new things) 

In what ways was the agricultural show like our county or 
state fairs? 

What effect might it have on the villagers to see new kinds 
of crops? What effect might it have to see goods they can 
buy only with cash? 

What effect might it have on the problem of young men 
leaving the village to know about cash crops they can 
grow near the village? 

What effect might it have on young men to know that they 
need cash to get started growing cash crops? 


Write the words, subsistence farming, on the chalkboard. If the students 
do not know the meaning of the term, duplicate Fact Sheet XIV on page T71 
for them. Have them read the descriptions of Villages K and T and tell what 
differences there are in farming in the two examples. 


Then have them read the descriptions of Villages J and L and tell how the 
two examples differ. Then ask: 


What is a definition of subsistence farming? 


Note: Subsistence farming is generally defined as: farming or a system of 
farming designed to provide all or essentially all the goods required by the 
farm family, usually without any significant surplus for sale. 


After they have developed a satisfactory definition, have them read the 
description of Village R and write yes beside it if it fits the description of 
subsistence farming or no if it is not an example of subsistence. 

Take a count on the number who wrote no, and let some students 
explain why Village R is not an example of subsistence. Then ask: 


What was the village of RuMuda an example of? Why? 

What was the village of Tadagam an example of? Why? 

From the reading and the pictures, what is the village of 
Kompiai an example of? 

Why do you think the Australian government started 
agricultural shows? 

Which of the people in a village might be more willing to 
change from subsistence farming to cash crops, the 
young or the old? Why do you think so? 


Recall with the students what the Malay said about getting more money 
(page 72). Then ask: 


What advantages do some people see in making as much 
money as possible? 

What disadvantages do some see? 

What might be different in the highlands, if the villages 
had never been found by outsiders? Why do you think 
so? 
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Student responses to “What is the definition of subsistence farming?” can 
be evaluated according to the following criteria. For each criterion the high 
and low levels of possible student responses are illustrated. 


1. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response include all of the impor- 
tant points about subsistence farming? 

For example: ‘It means they grow enough food for their 
own use and not to sell for money or other goods.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most of the impor- 
tant points about a subsistence farm? 
For example: “People have gardens.” 


2. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: “It’s where they depend on producing 
enough for their own needs.” “They farm for themselves, 
not profit.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract 
words? 
For example: “It means they grow food to eat.” 


Activity 42: Have the students read pages 115-125 to find out what has 
changed since Bipo has been away and what has not changed. After the 
reading, ask: 


1. What changes did Siba oppose? Why? 

2. What changes was he willing to accept? Why? 

3. What did Bipo say were his plans for the future? Why 
were the villagers pleased? 

4. What part of Bipo’s plans will change tradition slightly? 
5. What other changes might Bipo’s plans bring to the 
village? Why? 

6. Why might using cash in the bride-price and planting a 
cash crop be less upsetting to Bipo’s village than if he 
stayed in Port Moresby? If he wanted to raise pigs to sell? 
7. What can you say about tradition and change in the 
village? 


Have the students reread page 116 to find out why village gardens have to 
be abandoned every few years. Ask: 


What does living in the highlands have to do with moving 
gardens? 


Have the students reread page 96 to find out what the House of Assembly 
member said that influenced Bipo’s return. Ask: 


1. What did the member say the highland people needed? 

2. Which of these needs did they have because they lived 
in the highlands? 

3. What did he state as the reason they were behind other 
districts? 

4. What did this have to do with the area where they lived? 

5. What can you say about the effect of the highlands on 
the people who live there? 
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Activity 43: Have two students read aloud the conversation on pages 
100-102 between Bipo and Samuel about returning home. Then ask: 


What decision did Bipo make about his future? 

In what way was Samuel’s decision different? 

If Samuel chooses to do what his parents want, what will he 
lose? 

If he chooses to do what he wants, what will he lose? 

Which one of the two boys had the most difficult decision 
to make? Why do you think so? 


Have the class recall the decision Krishna had to make. Ask: 


What are the two choices Krishna had? 
What would be the consequences of each of Krishna’s 
choices? 


Have the class recall Kamal’s decision to quit school. Ask: 


1. What two things that Kamal valued (or believed in) did 
he have to choose between? 

2. What does his choice show he valued most? 

3. What do you think are some consequences of his 
choice? 


Give the following situation to the class, and have them select one of the 
choices: 


Suppose you are president of your class for the first time 
and you are in charge of plans for the class picnic. 
Suddenly, your family gets word your grandmother has 
just died, and the funeral will be on the same day as the 
class picnic. What will you do? 





a. Go with your family. 
§S=1bs-Go toxthe) picnic: 
c. Something else? What and why? 





Ask for volunteers to tell what they think they would do. Ask: 


4. Why do you think you would do this? 
5. What does your choice show you value most? 


In evaluating student responses to Question 4, a criterion called Ethical 
level is useful. The three categories illustrate the high to low levels of 
possible student responses. 





Ethical level 


a. Does the student’s response show altruism—concern 
for the welfare of others? 

For example: (checked ‘a’’) “I think it’s important to be 
with my family when they need me.” 


b. Does the student’s response show conformity—con- 
cern for pleasing others, or obeying authority? 

For example: (checked “a”) “I like to do what I’m 
supposed to do.” 


c. Does the student’s response show egocentrism— 
primary interest in seeking pleasure, avoiding punish- 
ment, or bargaining. 

For example: (checked ‘a”) “I don’t like having my family 
mad at me.” 
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In evaluating student responses to Question 5, note the student's ability to 
produce an inference about values from an example of a person’s 
behavior. The example of behavior in this case is the student’s own choice 
about whether to go to his/her grandmother’s funeral or a school picnic. 
Some students may need encouragement or help in seeing how such 
inferences can be made. 


Optional Activities: Have small groups of students dramatize or discuss the 
following situations where conflicting values affect decisions: 


a. Ma’ Maz’nah: to make work easier or to please the 
spirits 

b. Velan: to give Sasi a better chance in society or to 
accept the fate of a Harijan 

c. Siba: to keep the old ways as big man or to change to 
please the young people of Kompiai 

d. India’s government: to develop nuclear weapons or to 
improve agriculture (only if your students reported 
nuclear development in their research) 

e. Malaysia’s government: to demand special privileges 
for Malays or to demand cooperation of all groups 

f. Papuan New Guineans: to work for independence or to 
let some other country solve their problems 


Activity 44: Reread page 81 to find out what Wai-mun’s teacher said about 
the meaning of a unified country. Ask: 


In the story of Madras, what separated the people of India? 

In the story of Kuala Lumpur, what separated the people of 
Malaysia? 

What separates the people of Papua New Guinea? The 
people of the United States? 

What in the name of our country shows the desire to be 
unified? 

Inferring In what ways is the name Malaysia better for unifying the 

different groups than the earlier name of Federation of 
Malaya? 


Intake of | Have the students read Data Sheet XV on page 172. Ask: 
information 


What reasons did Ada give for using Niugini? 

Why did some people start using the new name? 
Why might Papuans object to the new name? 

What do you think ‘/Niugini for Niuginians’’ means? 


Have the students look at the flag of Malaysia on page 39. Ask: 


What is the meaning of Malaysia’s flag? 

What is the meaning of the stars and stripes on the flag of 
the United States? 

Why do you think every nation has a flag? 


Have the students write the pledge of allegiance to our flag. Ask: 


What words mean a unified country? 
What words tell what the people hope for? 
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Have the students bring in (or sing) the national anthem and other patriotic 
songs known to all Americans. Have them discuss which words have 
special meaning. Then write Malaysia’s national anthem on the board: 


My country, my native land 

The people living united and progressive 
May god bestow blessing and happiness 
May our Ruler have a successful reign 
May god bestow blessing and happiness 
May our Ruler have a successful reign. 


Ask: | What words tell what the people hope for? 
In what ways does Malaysia’s national anthem differ from The 
Star-Spangled Banner? 
In what ways are the two songs alike? 
On what occasions are flags and national songs used? 
Why? 


Tell: | When Ada suggested Niugini as the name for Papua New Guinea, 
there was no national anthem and no flag for the country. 


Ask: | In what way might a one-word name help Papua New Guinea? 


Tell: | Papua New Guinea has had a green and gold flag since 1971, but 
many Niuginians have not seen it. 


Ask: | How might you account for that? 


Have the students read Data Sheet XVI on page T73 to find out what 
National Day means to the Chief Minister. Ask: 


What does the Chief Minister in his message to the people 
want them to do? 

What in our book tells why he had his statement printed in 
three languages? Why he said so much about family? 
about fighting? 


Have the students look again at Data Sheet XVI, the second half, where the 
statement of the political party, Pangu Pati, is printed. Ask: 


1. What does the Pangu Pati want for the people? 

2. In what ways are the wants of the people in Panua New 
Guinea like those of the Malaysians? Like those of the 
Indians? Like the wants of people in any nation? 

3. What can you say about people and nations that might 
be important ideas to remember? 


Have the students write to one of these titles or one of their own choosing: 


One Name—One Country—One People 
National Flags and Anthems Are Symbols 
The Hopes of Any People 


Return the lists of problems developed in Activity 37 to student groups who 
were not the authors. Have them check the lists of problems with the 
things the Pangu Pati Party wants for Papua New Guinea. 

Let students discuss in their groups which problems they had guessed 
the people would have and which they did not think of. 
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Activity 45: Have the students look at their papers from Activity 2 0n which 
they wrote what they knew about the three countries they are studying in 
South Asia. Let them work in pairs to add new things they have learned 
about each country. After they have finished, write the following pairs of 
sentences on the board: 


Madras is in India. 
Madras is a trade center in India. 


The government shows films on good diet. 
The government tries to improve people’s health. 


Ask: 
What is the difference between the two sentences in each pair? 
Write the following three sentences: 


More Malays are working in business. 
More Niuginians are growing cash crops. 
More people in South Asia are producing goods for trade. 


Ask: 


Which of the three sentences tells the most? 
In what way does the last sentence include the first two sentences? 


Have the students look at their papers and write some “general 
statements” that they have learned about all three countries in South Asia. 

Let pairs of students share their statements with other pairs and work 
together to improve their generalizations. 


Note: If your students understand generalize and generalization, use the 
terms. Then work on overgeneralizing by using the same type of activity as 
above. Write pairs of sentences in which one is a sweeping statement with 
no evidence to support it and another which can be supported with 
evidence. Then ask the students how the sentences differ. For example: 


People in South Asia want modern conveniences. 
People in South Asia who want modern conveniences are 
getting involved in producing trade goods. 


Activity 46: Have the students complete their two Changing Customs/ 
Traditions charts started in Activity 1. Let them meet in groups of five or six 
to exchange information they have in each column to assure similar kinds 
of information on their charts. Then have each group use one chart on 
Changing Customs/Traditions in South Asia as you ask: 


1. What differences do you notice? 
List their responses on the chalkboard. 


2. How can you account for the difference in ____? 
3. What is similar about traditions that are changing? 
4. What are the reasons for these similarities? 


Now have the students look also at their chart on Changing Customs/ 
Traditions in the United States. Ask: 


5. In what ways are the changing traditions of South Asia 
different from ours? 
6. What might be a reason for a difference in____? 


EVALUATION 





7. In what ways is the information on the two charts the 
same? 

8. Why do you think similar things are happening? 

9. On both charts, which traditions seem to have an 
effect on what the government does? Why? 
10. Which changes in tradition seem to have an effect on 
the way people get what they need to survive? 


Then have students write a response to the following question: 


11. What general statements might summarize all our 
work on tradition? 


Student responses to Question 11 can be evaluated according to the 
following criteria. For each criterion the high and low levels of possible 
student responses are illustrated. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘Tradition seems to make a difference in 
what governments can do to improve the countries.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
or refer to a concrete incident? 
For example: “The villagers want to keep their gardens and 


pigs.” 
2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response encompass several aspects 
of traditions and change? 

For example: ‘Some traditions are changing because of 
what the government does and some because people see a 
reason for changing.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most important 
aspects of traditions and change? 
For example: ‘People like their own traditions.” 


3. Comparison 


a. Does the student spontaneously compare people to 
himself/herself or others he/she knows about? 

For example: ‘Some people want to keep on with their 
traditions, like on the chart some of us would like to keep 
firecrackers.” 


b. Does the student indicate no comparison in the 
generalization? 

For example: “Some of us would like to keep fire- 
crackers.” 


4. Ethnocentrism (Note that it is the absence of this quality that is desired, 
as in “a” below.) 


a. Does the student indicate an appreciation for the 
people of South Asia without taking a superior view of 
his/her own culture group? 

For example: “If you’ve always done something one way, 
it’s hard to change suddenly.” 
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b. Does the student express negative comments about the 
people of South Asia based on a superior view of his/her 
own culture group? 

For example: ‘Some traditions in those countries are really 
stupid.” 


MAIN IDEA 
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APPLYING 
GENERALIZATIONS 








Traditions of a people and the physical environment in which 
they live influence economic and political change. 


The customs and physical environment of South Asia affect the kind of 
changes people are making in their way of living. 


Conclusion 


Have the students apply the generalizations they have developed 
throughout the study of South Asia about the influence of tradition and 
physical environment on political and economic change. Give them the 
following situation: 


Suppose Mat (from RuMuda), his father and mother, and 
15 other members of his family moved into your 
neighborhood. 


Then ask: 


1. What changes do you think would occur for Mat’s 
family? 


List their responses on the chalkboard. 


Note: Additional questions may be necessary to elicit the changes that may 
take place in such areas as education, work, clothes they wear, 
relationships with neighbors, ways they expect the government to help 
them. 

You may want to have students work in pairs to write four or five changes 
and then consolidate these on the chalkboard or on an overhead 
transparency. 


Select several changes, and ask: 


2. What makes you think that will happen? 

3. What would be needed for that to happen? 

4. Can someone give a different idea about what would 
happen? 

5. If as one of you predicted, 
happened, what do you think would happen after that? 





Note: To evaluate student responses to Question 1, see Activity 20, pages 
125-126 for suitable criteria. 
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Near the end of the fifteenth century a great wave of exploration began. Europeans 
who could get a boat, a crew, and supplies took off over the oceans. Columbus was 
one of these men, and although he discovered land most Europeans knew existed, he 
was really trying to find India and the nearby islands for the spices and other goods 
used in trade. 

The Portuguese were skilled sailors, and their ships finally reached South Asia by 
sailing around Africa. The Dutch were good businessmen and soon had ships landing 
in South Asia and had set up trading outposts. The Spanish explorers were more 
interested in the gold found in newly discovered America. The English were slower 
getting started in world exploration and trade. But they, too, eventually arrived in 
South Asia where they drove off or competed with other Europeans for trade. 

The English gradually became involved with more than trade. They took over the 
governing of people in lands where they had business interests. They built roads and 
hospitals. They built schools and taught the children in these lands how to speak 
English. People who could speak English could get jobs as clerks in the trading 
companies or in the government. However, after many years, people in all the 
colonies belonging to Europeans began to ask what rights had these outsiders in their 
land, taking profits from their resources, and governing their people. The demand for 
independence and self-government swept across these European-controlled 
colonies. 

In India, Mohandas Gandhi became one of the leaders for independence from 
England. He led masses of people in non-violent protest. He was so popular, both in 
India and around the world, that when he refused to eat if the government would not 
give him what he wanted, he usually won. The efforts of Gandhi and other Indian 
leaders to free India lasted over 20 years, and finally, in 1947, India became an 
independent nation. 

India now has a democratic government with a constitution, a president, a 
parliament to make laws, and a prime minister. Gandhi's friend, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
was India’s first prime minister and Nehru’s daughter was the third. Half of all the 
people in the world who live in a democracy are in India. Even in the villages, where 
80 percent of the people of India live, there are small groups of elected 
representatives called panchayats. Panchayats are responsible for building and 
repairing roads, improving sanitation, protecting drinking water, and solving other 
local problems. 
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Originally, people fell into a certain caste because of the work they did. Later, people 
came to belong to a caste because they were born into it. As long as a member obeys 
the caste rules regarded as essential, he will remain a member throughout his 
lifetime. 

At an early date, the caste system became connected with religion. If aman lived a 
good life, he would be born into a higher order in his next life. If awoman lived a good 
life, she might someday be reborn as a man. An immoral life led to rebirth as an 
animal. 

Each of the 3,000 castes tends to have its own customs and rules. Many have 
elaborate restrictions on diet. Some castes will eat meat such as mutton, goat, or 
chicken; others will eat fish but not meat. Some will not eat meat or fish, but will eat 
eggs; others will not even eat eggs. Each caste has rules as to who may cook the food 
its members eat and from whom they may receive water. The higher the caste, the 
more severe the restrictions. A Brahmin, for example, may not eat rice or grain 
cooked with water unless the cook is another Brahmin. But he may eat vegetables 
cooked in clarified butter if prepared by those castes immediately below him. 

Each caste has its own particular way of washing, of brushing the teeth, of dressing, 
and of sitting or reclining. Above all, each caste has its own restrictive rules as to 
marriage. This is because castes are thought to convey pollution; that is, some castes 
can dirty or soil other castes either physically or otherwise. The most polluting castes 
are the untouchables. 

Except for the few untouchables who have received a good education and gained 
recognition as a result of their ability, untouchables still do the dirty work of India. 
They sweep the roads and clean out the latrines. Many collect corpses of dead 
animals, skin the corpses, eat the carrion, and cure the hides. They also form the bulk 
of the landless agricultural laborers, barely able to survive. They exist on starvation 
diets in huts. Although the leaders of the untouchables demand the abolition of caste 
and social equality for all, the untouchables themselves are divided into more than 
400 castes. All except the lowest of these tend to look down on other untouchables. 
Although untouchables are often too poor, too ignorant, or too frightened to assert 
their legal rights, discrimination is decreasing. The Indian Constitution of 1950 
prohibited the denial of access to shops, public restaurants, and hotels. It also 
prohibited denial of the use of wells, roads, religious bathing places, and educational 
institutions maintained by the state. 


Adapted from India: A World in Transition by Beatrice Pitney Lamb, pages 136-146. Excerpted and reprinted 
by permission of Praeger Publishers, Inc., © 1963, 1966, 1968. New York, N.Y. 
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Throughout the nineteenth century, both missionaries and Indian social reformers 
fought to improve the status of women. Some castes prohibited the remarriage of 
widows, even those who had lost their husbands during childhood. After a Widow 
Remarriage Act was passed in 1872, families of widows sometimes resorted to 
violence to prevent a widow from remarrying. Men who married widows were 
shunned or even persecuted by their castes. 

The education of women also moved slowly in the face of strong prejudice in many 
parts of the country. But a few women gradually began emerging from the 
universities, and took a more active part in public life. 

The greatest change in attitudes toward women occurred under Gandhi's 
leadership. Women picketed shops that sold foreign cloth, prepared and distributed 
news sheets prohibited by law, carried messages back and forth between nationalists 
leaders when other means of contact were prevented by the police, and even served 
as underground leaders. 

The first steps toward women’s suffrage in India were taken in the early 1920s when 
the legislatures of certain provinces granted them the vote. The new Constitution of 
1950 granted the suffrage to all men and women over 21 years of age, without 
property-holding restriction. 

Although her legal position has been greatly improved, the Hindu woman is still 
bound by ancient traditions of behavior that emphasize dedication to her husband 
and her home. 

Changes of social customs, attitudes, and values are occurring unevenly in 


different parts of India and among different groups— only slightly among the poor, » 


particularly in the rural districts, and more rapidly in the cities, especially among the 
more privileged classes. 


Adapted from /ndia: A World in Transition by Beatrice Pitney Lamb, pages 156-159. Excerpted and reprinted 
by permission of Praeger Publishers, Inc., © 1963, 1966, 1968. New York, N.Y. 
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India’s Population: 


There were 546,900,000 people by the 1971 census. 
Eight out of every 10 people live in villages. 
Madras is the fourth largest city with 3,000,000 people. 


India has 14% of the world’s population; they live on 2.4% of the 
world’s land area. 


Of the people, 83% are Hindus; 11% are Muslims; 3% are Christians. 


India’s Languages: 


Fifteen languages are recognized by the government, but more than 
200 languages and dialects are used by different groups in India. 


Hindi is the main language of a state in north India, called Uttar 
Pradesh. Hindi has also been declared the national language. It 
comes from ancient Sanskrit which is the sacred language of the 
Hindus. Most of the people who speak Hindi live in northern India. 


Tamil is the oldest language in southern India and is the language of 
India’s earliest written literature. It is the state language of Tamil 
Nadu. 


English came to India with the British traders in the early 17th century. 
In 1835, English was declared the language for higher education, 
for government, business, and for the courts. By that time most of 
India was under the control of the British East India Company with 
support from the government of Great Britain. 


Many people who speak Tamil also like English. Tamils consider 
English their second language. They do not like Hindi and see no 
reason to learn it. 


Seven out of every 10 people have not learned to read or write. 
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Everyone is born of parents into a family. In societies of all types the family organiza- 
tion provides protection and care for the members of the family. The common 
functions of families across the world are carried out through a great variety of family 
forms. 

In India, the common ideal is brotherly unity. Brothers should remain together in 
the parental household, sharing equally, and helping each other. This ideal is part of 
Hindu law. It is told in stories, celebrated in popular song, and is the background of 
village gossip. It has more influence among those who are higher and wealthier than 
among the low and landless. It applies only to the men of the family but women 
uphold the ideal. In most jatis [caste divisions], high and low alike, a daughter usually 
leaves her family and goes to live where her husband lives, which is with his father. 
When anew bride is brought in, the family becomes what is known as a joint family, 
one that includes two or more married couples. [Indians do not think of it as ajoint 
family, but as the natural growth of a family.] In a joint family there is immediate aid for 
illness, efficiency of pooled labor, and the savings of asingle kitchen. Each personina 
family is seen in the light of his family’s reputation. He has a great advantage, 
especially in marriage, if his family is large, harmonious, and joint, thus demonstrat- 
ing that its members are reliable, worthy people. 

Every family sooner or later breaks with the ideal. There is a limit to the number that 
can be fed and housed in one household. Brothers’ sons are not under the same 
obligation to stay together as are true brothers. Those families who own and cultivate 
land are likely to keep up the ideal pattern longer. The very poor and those in modern 
professions tend to separate from the parent family soon after the new bride is 
broughtin, but family ties and cooperation are not completely cut when a family splits 
into smaller households. 


Adapted from Society in India: Continuity and Change (Vol. |) by David G. Mandelbaum, pages 33-37. 
Copyright © 1970 by David G. Mandelbaum. Originally published by the University of California Press, 
Berkeley, Calif. Reprinted by permission of the Regents of the University of California. 
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In India, the individual is thought of always in a family setting. A marriage is still 
regarded not so much as a union between two individuals, but as a relationship 
between two families. The search for a mate by young ones themselves is extremely 
rare. “‘Dating” does not exist except among the tiny minority of urban Indians. Indian 
films still do not show kissing or even the holding of hands. Most Indians still believe 
in arranged marriages and claim there is more chance of happiness under that 
system." 


Even among educated city girls, there is still a strong preference for having parents 
help arrange one’s marriage. The reasoning, as reported by two American marriage 
counselors, is worth pondering: 

“Wouldn't you like to be free to choose your own marriage 
partners, like the young people do in the West?” 

“Oh no!” several voices replied in chorus. 

Taken aback, we searched their faces. 

“Why not?” 

‘For one thing,” said one of them, “doesn’t it put the girl in 
a very humiliating position?” 

“Humiliating? In what way?” 

‘Well, doesn’t it mean that she has to try to look pretty, and 
call attention to herself, and attract a boy, to be sure she'll get 
married?” 

“Well, perhaps so.” 

“And if she doesn’t want to do that, or if she feels it’s 
undignified, wouldn’t that mean she mightn’t get a hus- 
band?”’ 

“Yes, that’s possible.’’ 

“So a girl who is shy and doesn’t push herself forward 
might not be able to get married. Does that happen?” 

“Sometimes it does.” 

“Well, surely that’s humiliating. It makes getting married a 
sort of competition in which the girls are fighting each other 
for the boys. And it encourages a girl to pretend she’s better 
than she really is. She can’t relax and be herself. She has to 
make a good impression to get a boy, and then she has to go 
on making a good impression to get him to marry her.”’ 

Before we could think of an answer to this unexpected line 
of argument, another girl broke in. 

“In our system, you see,”’ she explained, ‘‘we girls don’t 
have to worry at all. We know we'll get married. When we are 
old enough, our parents will find a suitable boy, and 
everything will be arranged. We don’t have to go into 
competition with each other.’ 


‘Adapted from India: A World in Transition by Beatrice Pitney Lamb, pages 152-155. Excerpted and 
reprinted by permission of Praeger Publishers, Inc., © 1963, 1966, 1968. New York, N.Y. 

2From India and South Asia edited by Seymour Fersh, page 24. Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., copyright © 
(GTS, TRVAL. 

3From Marriage East and West by David and Vera Mace, pages 130-131. Reprinted by permission of 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., copyright © 1959, 1960. New York, N.Y. 
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Political events of the last 40 years have given the Tamil Brahmins a strong feeling that 
they should be united if they are to survive. They have been singled out for attack in 
the press and films by leaders of some political parties. Their social exclusiveness, 
once jealously guarded in the interest of ‘‘culture,” refinement, and ritual purity, has 
now been turned against them. Although there has been bitterness against 
landowners and moneylenders, it has never been organized in the way in which 
hostility toward Brahmins has been. The anti-Brahmin movement is against Brahmins 
in general—whether they are landowners, schoolteachers, clerks, or temple priests. 
A Brahmin today finds the odds against him when applying for a job in the state 
government or a seat in some technical institution. Although politically important in 
the first part of the present century, the Brahmins now find themselves in the position 
of a political minority. The forces of democracy have turned the tables upon them." 


While village Hinduism might continue on the traditional level, in the cities, colleges 
and universities, in offices and factories challenges are being posed. The challenge 
comes from the technological age. The airplane, the tank, the automobile, the bus, 
the factory lathe, the tractor, the operating table, the typewriter, must be handled and 
serviced by the people who can run them. Skill, not caste, is the deciding factor. Caste 
slowly erodes and with it the power of the Brahmin. The untouchable who is not faced 
with the fear of caste pollution has new opportunities before him.” 


‘Adapted from Caste, Class, and Power: Changing Patterns of Stratification in a Tanjore Village by André 
Béeteille, pages 212-213. Originally published by the University of California Press, 1965. Reprinted by 
permission of the Regents of the University of California. 


2Adapted from The Five Great Religions by Edward Rice, pages 37 and 39. Four Winds Press, a division of 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 1973. New York, N.Y. 
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British rule tended to favor Malays: Tax moneys were lavished on Malay social 
services, and much of the best farm land was reserved for Malays. Immigrants, such as 
Chinese and Indians, received little attention, and little effort was made to help them 
become citizens. 

Considerable tension continues today. The present constitution appears to do less 
than justice to the Chinese and Indians: Malay is the official language and Islam the 
national religion. During the 1960s there were frequent outbreaks, including riots in 
May 1969, in which nearly 200 persons died. Since then the government has been 
following a moderate policy in the areas of citizenship and schools. It is also trying to 
reduce the gap between the small wealthy group, many of whom are Chinese 
engaged in mining, industry, and commerce, and the large have-not group, many of 
whom are Malay farmers. 

In spite of problems, Malaysia is better off than some other newly independent 
countries. It is richly endowed by nature; it is not overcrowded; it has had a lot of 
money invested in farming, industry, education and transportation. And the 
government has announced that it hopes to take further measures to create new jobs 
and reduce poverty. 


Adapted from ‘’Malaysia’’ by Kenneth Thompson in Focus on Southeast Asia edited by Alice Taylor, pages 
162, 163, and 164. Praeger Publishers, Inc., © 1972. New York, N.Y. Excerpted and reprinted by permission. 
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On March 5, 1973, the Minister of Finance from Malaysia gave the opening speech ata 
meeting in Switzerland. At the meeting were bankers, men from industry, and other 
important men with money to invest. The purpose of the meeting was to interest 
these people in Malaysia as a good place to invest their money. Here are some of the 
things the Finance Minister told them: 


Malaysia achieved its independence from the British in 1957, though it was 
then known as the Federation of Malaya. The Malaysian people decided to 
adopt a democratic system of government under a constitutional monarchy. 

With a long history of international trade, Malaysia’s communications and 
transportation system within the country and with foreign countries is among 
the best in the region, if not in the world. You will have no problems in getting 
into Malaysia by air, sea, or even by road, and if you establish manufacturing 
units in Malaysia you will have no problems about shipping goods in and out 
of the country. With almost instant telegraph links with Europe, Japan, and 
the U.S.A., communication would also not be a problem. 

Malaysia is a country which is in every sense an “‘instant’’ Asia. We have in 
Malaysia the three major racial groups of Asia—Malays, Chinese, and Indians. 
Malaysia practices religious freedom. Malay mosques, Chinese and Indian 
temples, and Christian churches stand side by side in complete harmony. 
One fortunate heritage of British colonial rule is the fact that English is now 
widely used in Malaysiain education, commerce, and industry. English would 
be a convenient means of communication for those who do not speak the 
national language of the country, Malay. 

Wage rates in Malaysia are low when compared to those of developed 
countries. Yet our workers enjoy a fairly high standard of living compared to 
the developing countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Malaysia is one of 
the fastest growing nations in Asia, with a per capita income second only to 
that of Japan [excluding the city-states of Singapore and Hong Kong]. We are 
also the world’s largest exporter of rubber and tin as well as tropical 
hardwoods, pepper, and palm oil. Malaysia is now poised for an exciting take 
off. We have mapped twin objectives of eradicating poverty and restructuring 
Malaysian society to correct economic imbalances. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Malaysia could well become a tourist 
paradise. We have some of the finest beaches in the world, ideal for skin 
diving. We even have mountain resorts but we, of course, do not have snow 
on them situated as we are in the tropics. Malaysia is one of the cleanest 
countries in the developing world because the standard of living there is high 
compared to the standards of the developing world. 


The Minister of Special Functions and of Information told the European investors 
more about Malaysia: 


T64 


We are a small nation—with an area of some 130,000 square miles and a 
population of approximately 11 million. Malaysia occupies two regions— 
Peninsular Malaysia and Sabah and Sarawak on the island of Borneo. 
Malaysia’s geography and history play an important part in shaping her 
character. Her rich soil and minerals have attracted colonial powers to exploit 
her resources. Lying at the crossroads of the great cultures of the 
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world—West Asia, India, China, and the Malay Archipelago—Malaysia’s 
thinking and attitudes are the products of these cultures. With Islam came the 
concept of peace and universal brotherhood; from Hinduism came the idea 
of permanence within change; from Buddhism, tolerance; and from 
Confusianism, the ideals of stability and piety. 

Today, as in 1957, we adhere to the ideals and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations. We are committed to the principle that peace must be 
safeguarded, human rights protected, justice and rule of law established, 
economic growth and social progress promoted, and that the world should 
be free from domination and exploitation. Anticolonialism and antiracism are 
fundamental elements in our foreign policy. We believe that the poor 
amongst our citizens have the right to improved education, health, housing, 
and income. 


The Prime Minister’s Special Economic Adviser added the following information: 


By 1972, our per capita income per year stood at M$1,120 or equivalent to 
US$450, ranking fourth in Asia. We are hoping to increase the per capita 
income to M$1,300 or US$520 by the end of the Second Malaysia Plan. 

Despite achievements, we found that: 


a. There is still a high rate of unemployment and underemployment; 

b. Although per capita income is high, poverty exists among large sections 
of the people; 

c. There is economic imbalance between races and religions in the 
country; and 

d. There exists identification of races with economic functions, e.g., the 
Malays with agriculture and the non-Malays with commerce and industry. 


Malaysian economy is still basically agricultural despite the growth of 
industry. Agriculture accounts for about 50 percent of employment. Efforts 
are therefore directed at improving methods of cultivation, and providing 
land in new settlement schemes. Malaysia has therefore to change its 
economy to one of industrialization. There are immediate opportunities for 
industrialization in the country based on our natural resources like rubber, 
timber, and petroleum. The rural areas will be provided with water supplies, 
electricity, modern hospitals, and schools. The Government has set a target 
of 30 percent for Malay participation in commerce and industry over 20 years. 
The Government also established a number of special agencies to help 
promote this Malay participation. The special measures taken by Government 
to assist the indigenous people will be phased out as the people are able to 
operate at par with the other races. 


Adapted from Quarterly Economic Report, March 1973 (Vol. VI, No. 1). Bank Negara Malaysia, pages 30, 31, 
33, 34, 39, and 40. 
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From Quarterly Economic Report, March 1973 (Vol. VI, No. 1). Bank Negara 
Malaysia, pages 18 and 19. 
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EXPLORATION OF SOUTH ASIA 


Europeans sail out from Europe to claim new lands, to trade for profit, 
to search for gold, and to convert to Christianity. 


1500 1500 


Portuguese seize Goa— Portuguese take 
begin 100 years trade Malacca Portuguese discover island, 
Spanish name it New Guinea 


1600 English East India Co. 1600 
to Surat 
Dutch explore only 
English get rights to trade 
on east and west coasts 


Dutch take 
Malacca 
1700 French and English fight 1700 
for control — 
Beginning of British 
Indian Empire 
British rule of law and British drive out Dutch 
1800 civil service started l 1800 
ie Workers from India 
Soe ayes Calle for coffee and sugar Dutch annex western half 
marriage, burning widows | 
I 
Soldiers mutiny Chinese to tin mines | 
against British 
i Federated Malay States Papua becomes British 
Indian Congress works | De Sect tise seen 
for self-government belie hah AE Sobel 
1900 | British plant rubber and bring at 1900 
workers from India 
Gandhi starts acts of Australia annexes Papua 


civil disobedience and 


boycott of British goods Australia has 


military rule over north 


I 
Australia gets north 


General elections as trust territory 
Independence—1957 under Le 


becomes Malaysia—1963 First House of Assembly 
l 


Independence—1947 


Self-government— 1973 


INDIA MALAYSIA PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
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A magazine article published in 1973 began with the following two paragraphs: 


Papua New Guinea—the most primitive place of its size left on 
earth—will strike out on its own on December 1 as a self-governing 
nation. 

It is a remote, desperately poor land. It is also a land of startling 
contrasts. Existing side by side are stone-age rituals and computer 
technology, credit cards and seashell money, miniskirted secretaries 
and near-naked tribesmen with bones through their noses." 


A professor of history at the University of Pagua New Guinea writes about the people 
he calls Niuginians and their future as follows: 


In the long term, it is the people of Niugini who make one confident. 
They possess a courtesy, imagination, and pragmatic strength to 
provide their own solutions. In the short term, one can only be 
pessimistic. It is saying very little to predict that in the near future 
Niuginians will have neither peace nor prosperity. However, there is 
comfort for Niuginians in the advice of a college professor from 
Uganda, Afrida, who had this to say: For all the troubles which have 
occurred in the new states of Africa, there is no group of Africans who 
want to return to dependence. Independence will come to 
Niuginians not as a great victory, and notas a great gift from Australia; 
but as a beginning to a task which they must accept.’ 


‘From ‘‘From Bridal Barter and Tribal Wars to Supermarkets’’ by James N. Wallace, page 86. From a 
copyrighted article in U.S. News and World Report, December 3, 1973. 


?Adapted from Papua New Guinea, Black Unity or Black Chaos? by Hank Nelson, page 230. Pelican Books, a 
subsidiary of Penguin Books, Inc., 1972. Baltimore, Md. 
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The people of Village K depend on their gardens to feed them. Each family has its own 
garden, but all the people help in the care of the gardens to make sure there will be 
enough to eat. In good years extra food is sometimes traded for salt or feathers, but 
the people never plan to grow food to sell or trade to someone else. Village K meets its 
needs with subsistence farming. 


The people of Village T are not subsistence farmers although they depend on growing 
food, also. Each family has its own cropland and the family members work hard so the 
land will produce as muchas possible. At harvest time the villagers take their crops to 
the nearest town and sell them for cash. With the profit, each family plans how much 
money will be needed for seeds, tools, food, or other goods they need. They can then 
decide how much can be saved for future needs. 


In Village J each family owns a garden plot. The women do most of the garden work 
while the men are farming large fields of rice on rented land. If the rice crop fails, there 
will be no way to pay the landlord for the use of the rice land. Village J is not an 
example of subsistence farming. 


In Village L the families work together to plant food and gather nuts and berries for 
their own use. The men hunt birds for a change in diet. Whatever is killed is shared by 
all. Village L is an example of subsistence farming. 


In Village R each family has a garden. The women do most of the work in their gardens 


while the men are away fishing. A good fish catch means there will be a cash profit to 
buy the things the family needs and to save for new nets. 
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In 1968, a newspaper offered a prize for the best name for the two territories of Papua 
and New Guinea. The winner was Ada Ole Anna Asisa of Port Moresby. She won $50 
for her letter which follows: 





My entry for a name for Papua and New Guinea is Niugini. The 
reasons are: 


1. This will be a new name which will sound all right to New 
Guineans and look right to Papuans. 
. By spelling new as niu it will be pronounced as new [nyu] and not 
noo. 
3. It will help Motu people to like the word Niugini because Niu is 
their word for coconut tree and Gini is the Motu word for stand. 


| am 10 years of age in Standard VI. | hope you agree with my idea. 


Although the House of Assembly would not adopt the new name at that time, many 
people started using Niuginian with a special emphasis.When a person states, ‘lama 
Niuginian,’ he is making a political stand . . . ; he wants a Niugini for Niuginians, and 
a society which provides justice, fun, and dignity for Niuginians . . . . he opposes 


those concerned just with preserving a stable society able to attract foreign capital 
and build more roads. 


From Papua New Guinea, Black Unity or Black Chaos? by Hank Nelson, pages 49-50. Pelican Books, a ( 
subsidiary of Penguin Books, Inc., 1972. Baltimore, Md. 
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In1972,the Chief Minister had a National Day statement printed for the people of 
Papua New Guinea. It was printed in three languages, and on it were also printed a 
national flag and a national coat of arms. Here are some of the things Chief Minister 
Michael Somare said: 


Today is National Day. It is a day for us all in Papua New Guinea to be 
happy. It is a holiday but a different kind of holiday, one that is 
something special for Papua New Guinea. . 

Why do we have a National Day? 

What does it all mean? 

| would like you to think about this. 

Each one of us is a member of a family and we all think of our family. 

We think too of the clan to which we belong and of the District we 
come from. 

We are proud of these things. 

But this is not good enough today as our country moves towards 
self-government. ... 

Just as children grow up and meet other people so do workers move 
to other places and work with men and women from other districts. 

. . .Butwhile families and clans may drift apart there is a bigger family 
growing up—the family of all the people in Papua New Guinea. 

In many families there are little troubles and fights. 

We have these too in Papua New Guinea. 

Children when they grow up, learn notto fight, and the people of our 
country must learn this too. . 

We should forget our fights and work together to make a country of 
which we can all be proud. 

| believe we can do this. 

National Day is, therefore, a day that reminds each one of us, that 
above everything else, we are one people—we are Papua New 
Guineans.' 


During election time in 1972, one of the political parties, Pangu Pati, stated the 
following ideas: 


Pangu wants self-government now 
Save our land! [from non-Niuginians] 
All children must be educated 
Progress in agriculture 

Progress in business 

More pay for workers 

Papua Niugini must run its own ships 
Better housing 

Make villages better places to work in 
One name, one country, one people? 


‘Adapted from Readings in New Guinea History by B. Jinks, pages 439-441. Angus and Robertson (U.K.) 
Ltd., © 1973. London, England. 


2From Readings In New Guinea History by B. Jinks, pages 424-426. Angus and Robertson (U.K.) Ltd., © 1973. 
London, England. 
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